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Eugene Davis, director of the fam- 
ous Glenville High School Players has 
probably produced more outstanding 


amateur plays in his 25 years of 


teaching dramatics than any other 
director in this field. Now he pub- 
lishes a book, born of this experience, 
which is destined to become the 
standard work of the Little Theater 
in America — a complete guide to 
every aspect of amateur play 


> { 
production. 
Its practical illustrations — charts. 
drawings, diagrams, and sets — and 


easily-followed text make this book 
a welcome and long-needed solution 
to most of the theater problems which 
confront you. 


AMATEUR THEATER HANDBOOK 
tells you all you need to know about 
putting on a show from selecting the 
play to investing the profits. You'll 
find complete discussions on the | 
theater plant, the production staff, 

the play, functions of a director, | 
casting, make-up, rehearsal, perform- 
ance, set designing and building, stage 
lighting, and other important details. 
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arts at all educational levels need 

to establish for themselves profes- 
sional status in keeping with the work they 
perform and the contributions they render. 
Professional status involves more than 
training and efficient performance of 
duties; it includes the prestige that we 
command among other groups and organ- 
izations. It concerns public recognition of 
the position we hold in the educational 
program. 

In the November issue of this publica- 
tion, mention was made of the need for 
the cultivation of professional standards. 
We as teachers and directors must es- 
tablish and maintain contacts with the 
professional journals. We must have up- 
to-date knowledge of the latest events in 
the professional theatre, radio, and motion 
pictures. We must know what is occurring 
in our own particular field—in the col- 
lege, high school and children’s theatres. 
Above everything else, we must partici- 
pate in those conferences and conventions 
planned for the advancement of our pro- 
fession. It is quite obvious that profes- 
sional status comes only through our de- 
termination to speak, think, and behave 
as professonals, 

* # * 


T EACHERS and directors of dramatic 


On page 22 of this issue appears a con- 
densed program of the activities planned 
for the conventions of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech, American 
Educational Theatre Association, and the 
National Thespian Society, scheduled for 
December 27, 28, 29, at the Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. A wide va- 
riety of discussions, conferences and dem- 
onstrations is provided for the benefit of 
speech and dramatic arts teachers. Since 
travel restrictions have been removed, and 
since educational groups everywhere are 
establishing plans for the years which lie 
immediately ahead, it is to the best in- 
terests of us all to plan to attend the Co- 
lumbus -conventions. This is an excellent 
opportunity for us all to help establish 
the professional standing of which we 
spoke above. 

¥ * * 


The October issue of Theatre Arts con- 
tains an interesting article by Porterfield 
and Breen entitled “Toward a National 
Theatre.” It deserves the careful study of 
all who are concerned with the future of 
the theatre in America. There is much 
in this article with which we agree, but 
we still adhere to the conviction, expressed 
in these pages on several previous occa- 
sions, that a National Theatre in the true 
American sense is possible only when our 
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MATICS MAGAZINE as your Christ- 
mas gift for that friend of yours 
who is interested in the theatre. 
Send us your order with the fee 
of $2.00 at once and we will see 
. that your friend receives notice 
4 of your gift in time for Christ- 
¢ mas. Back copies are still avail- 
able, if you wish the subscription 
to begin with our October issue. 


We Suggest 
A year’s subscription for Dra- 





people are trained to understand and ap- 
preciate drama and theatre. That train- 
ing is largely the responsibility of our 
educational theatres in the colleges, schools 
and community playhouses. 

¥ * * 


We compliment the National Catholic Theatre 
Conference upon its publication of the Confer- 
ence Bulletin of 1945. This publication contains 
several very fine articles on the theatre and the 
work of Catholic groups in the colleges and 
schools. N.C. T.C. is probably the foremost 
group in America today active in promoting 
church drama and theatre. We earnestly hope 
that the splendid work of the Conference will 
stimulate other religious groups in America to 
establish and maintain worth while church drama 


programs. 
* * + 


It is certainly welcomed news to learn that 
the National Education Association is conduct- 
ing a nation-wide drive to increase teachers’ 
salaries. We agree with N.E.A. that much can 
be done by the teachers themselves to arouse 
the public to the need of larger salaries. But 
that is only part of the work that needs to be 
done. The greater part of the responsibility for 
seeing that teachers get higher pay must come 
from educational leaders—from those who hold 
high offices and who command attention in 
legislative chambers. What chance does the 
average school teacher have to force an in- 
crease in her salary in view of the opposition 
she frequently finds in her superiors and in 
Boards of Education? 


* *% * 


National Drama Week this season will 
be celebrated the week beginning Febru- 
ary 3. All educational theatre groups are 
urged to plan appropriate activities for 
this nation-wide observance, designed to 
focus attention of the general public upon 
the contributions which the drama and 


theatre make to our national life. 

(The National Thespian Society has prepared a list 
of suggested activities for this event. A copy is 
available free of charge upon request. A stamped (3c), 
self-addressed envelope should be included. Address: 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio.) 


* * * 


As has been our custom in recent years, the 
January number of this magazine will be a pic- 
torial record of dramatic productions in the 
secondary schools as reported by members of 
The National Thespian Society. 


* *% * 


The publication, Teaching Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary Schools, is now available from 
the American Educational Theatre Association, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. The price 
is $1.00. 

” * * x 


We plead with all play publishers to make a 
determined effort to secure better plays for the 
high school theatre. Many of those offered 
during the past few months are not up to the 
usual standards. 

















A SURE-FIRE 
WINNER 
FOR YOUR NEXT PLAY 


Recommended by hundreds of 
schools, little theaters and dramatic 
groups this play is always a smash- 


ing HIT! 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


A farce comedy in three acts by Charles 
Caldwell Dobie. 6 men, 8 women. One 
simple interior. 





Harriet Follis is confronted with a per- 
plexing situation. Her wealthy uncle in- 
sists that she marry before she is twenty- 
one in order to inherit his money; and 
she is approaching the deadline without 
suitors. Confiding in her chum, Nancy, 
to the effect that she has inserted a matri- 
monial ad in the local newspaper, stirs 
things into action; and Nancy decides to 
relieve the awkward situation by donning 
male attire and posing as Harriet’s fiancé 
during the visit of the eccentric uncle. 
Complications begin in earnest whén two 
strange young men arrive, both bent on 
putting the matrimonial venture through; 
and when one of them remains in the 
house in the guise of a maid, in order to 
watch developments, the affair becomes 
riotous. A continuous gale of laughter is 
provoked by the rapidly occurring comedy 
situations, as Nancy tries to uphold her 
position as Harriet’s fiancé under Uncle 
Silas’ close and critical scrutiny; Norman 
Follis tries to give satisfaction as the new 
mail; the plumber works to repair the 
kitchen sink when he is not making trips 
back to the shop for tools; an officious 
inspectress from the Health Department 
insists upon finding a Bubonic Plague vic- 
tim; a detective from Headquarters is 
bent upon unearthing a murder in the 
Follis home. This rollicking farce, well- 
written, clean, clever and full of whole- 
some fun, may be especially recommended 
to schools, colleges, clubs and any ama- 
teur group desiring a real box-office play. 
Space prevents us from listing hundreds 
of recommendations from our customers 
who have used this play. 


Royalty, Twenty-Five Dollars 
Books, 75 Cents 
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Quality Street, by James M. Barrie. A production of Thespian Troupe 580 of the Mt. Marie 
Academy, Canton, Ohio. Directed by Sister Mary of Lourdes. 


Comments on Directing 


By AURANIA ROUVEROL* 


Playwright, Actress and Director, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HE means by which an effective re- 
sult is achieved in any branch of art 
—including the theatre—is, I have 

come to the conclusion, entirely an indi- 
vidual matter. And this is especially true 
of the directing of a play. 

Since, during my life time, I have acted 
in innumerable plays, have directed a 
goodly number of my own and other play- 
wrights’ efforts, and have suffered the 
usual pangs as author, while overseeing 
the production of my own plays in the 
hands of other directors—one would think 
I might reasonably consider myself some- 
thing of an authority on directing. By 
now I should be able to say that one 
method of directing is better than another, 





* Mrs. Rouverol is well known in school theatres for 
her very popular plays about youth: Growing Pains, 
Skidding, Young April and Young Man of Today. 





and be able to tell why. But such is not 
the case. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
method of directing which appeals least 
to my intelligence has too often been un- 
qualifiedly successful in results, for me to 
criticize or to condemn it. All I can say 
is that there appear to be two general 
methods of directing plays in the amateur 
field in this country, and leave it to others 
to decide the relative values of each. 

The two schools represent, roughly, the 
subjective and the objective approach. 
The objective approach is the harder on 
the author. The director concentrates in the 
beginning, primarily, on stage movement, 
placement of actors, stage business, and 
grouping, and leaves interpretation and the 
reading of lines largely to the intelligence 
of the actors as they work into their parts. 
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Scene from a production of the three-act comedy, Out of the Frying Pan, staged at the Redford 
Union High School (Thespian Troupe 600), Detroit, Mich. Directed by Harold H. Rowley. 
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Author aside, there is much to be said 
in favor of this method. Drama being a 
pictorial art, stage action, balance and 
proportion in grouping, and variety in 
positions, add immeasurably to the success 
of a production. And while the director 
concentrates on the physical placement of 
his actors and their movements, the actor 
is becoming familiar with his lines and de- 
veloping his conception of the character 
he is playing, in unity with others of the 
cast. 

That the author suffers, meanwhile, 
hearing lines incorrectly read, inflections 
altered to the detriment of meaning, and 
comedy intents ignored, is neither here nor 
there, because most directors are not 
troubled by the necessity of working with 
an author, and so need make no adjust- 
ments for his sake. When a playwright 1s 
up against this type of director, he does 
well to stay away from the theatre until 
the main stage business has been mapped 
out, the play is under way, and it is time 
to catch the errors or misconceptions of 
readings and characterizations that have 
been summarily passed over. Unfortunate- 
ly, if the play is a new one, being tried 
out for the first time, the author can not 
afford to stay away lest changes are made 
that are not to his liking—but this deli- 
cate matter of author and director rela- 
tionship does not form the body of this 
discussion, so we can skip it. 


To return to the objective method, re- 
luctant as I am to admit it, the best ama- 
teur performances I have seen have been 
directed in this wise. They have tempo, 
vitality, and variety of movement, and 
they are constantly pleasing to watch, and 
even in the énd, to listen to. And the only 
way I can explain their success is to admit 
that directors who work purely objective- 
ly, have a better sense of stage picture, 
directing, moving, and grouping, than 
those directors who work more subjec- 
tively. They revel in the stage picture. 
My main objection to it is that bad read- 
ing habits are formed and are harder to 
correct when they have been allowed to 
continue while the business is being set. 
But this method certainly concedes more 
to the ability of the actors in creating 
their own parts—and after all something 
should be conceded to the actors. 


Personally, as an author, when I direct 
a play, I follow the more subjective meth- 
od. I take my cast around the conference 
table and work on reading of lines, char- 
acterizations, and understanding of the 
play, and then put the play into rehearsal 
on the stage and set my business. It has 
certain general advantages—it seems the 
more comprehensive and intelligent way 
to work, and since I do not enjoy hearing 
lines mis-read or misinterpreted, it is a 
pleasanter way for me to work. Its one 
drawback is that it is harder on the 
actors. Naturally, as author-director of a 
play, after toiling weeks and even months- 
on-end over every if, and or but in the 
dialogue, I am completely familiar with 
the values of the lines and am six jumps 
ahead of everybody else. They haven’t 
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had the time nor the opportunity to catch 
up with me. And although it is a great 
time-saving device to correct the readings 
early, it is not exactly fair nor compli- 
mentary to the cast. 

I feel that I have always been success- 
ful in employing this method of directing 
a play, but then I also have a sneaking 
feeling that I have a better-than-average 
sense of stage movement and picture, due 
to my training and experience in the pro- 
fessional theatre—but what director would 
ever admit that he lacked this necessary 
qualification? Actually, many of us lack 
it. I have seen some very awkward per- 
formances of my plays, and badly directed, 
but the director was always highly pleased 
with his efforts, and nobody ever had the 
heart to disillusion him. By the same 
token, I have attended productions at 
junior high schools expecting to suffer 
mild tortures while restraining my critical 
faculties, and been amazed to see a pro- 
duction directed and acted with such 
charm and skill, and such a fine sense of 
stage picture, and clever detail in busi- 
ness that it surpassed the original pro- 
duction, in certain respects, and I have 
rejoiced accordingly. The conclusion I 
have come to, in the main, is that though 
I approve of study and preliminary read- 
ings of a play before it is put into action 
on the stage, the directors who have the 
best sense of stage business and move- 
ment come out better in the end—be- 
cause to the actors can be entrusted the 
matter of interpretation and correct read- 
ing of lines, if you but give them time. 
The important thing is not to be arbitrary 
about methods, It is the result that counts. 


HE one thing in the theatre, about 

which I am still completely arbitrary 
is this: nobody who is directing a play of 
mine should permit any drastic changes 
in the set. Nor in the setting of any play 
by any experienced playwright, for that 
matter. Most of the plays done by ama- 
teur groups are published plays which 
have already been produced by competent 
professional directors and actors, and they 
are presumed to have given it the best 
possible directing and production, Plays 
are originally rehearsed under the super- 
vision of the author, moreover—the di- 
recting and stage business has met with 
his approval, and the play is then offered 
to you as a fairly finished product. 


Of course, no director wants to follow 
slavishly every stage direction in a play. 
But there is plenty of room for originality 
in the minor nuances and by-play and 
acting .. . I also understand the desire for 
the scenic artist to exercise his own origin- 
ality and talent, by creating something 
new and different. Unfortunately, your 
scenic artist hurts the directing and acting 
of your play when he materially changes 
the arrangement of furniture, and the 
placement of entrances and exits, and 
stairs if any, but I doubt if they know 
the reason why. It is my pleasure to 
explain. 
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When a theatre-wise author writes a 
play, he first draws his set, putting in his 
entrances and windows, stairway and 
ante-rooms, and so on, and arranges his 
furniture, in the main, as he requires, and 
writes accordingly. He sees his characters 
roughly in motion as he writes, with that 
exact set in mind, and it conditions his 
writing. He knows he has to space his 
lines and time them so that his characters 
can get from the window, Down Left, to 
the stairs, Up Right, for instance. Once 
in a while we slip up and underwrite an 
exit, Or a necessary cross, but we always 
find that out in the tryout. And by the 
time it is in the amateur director’s hands, 
these details have already been smoothed 
out, 

Why the school or college director per- 
mits the scenic designer so often to alter 
drastically the published description of a 
setting, puzzles me. There is plenty of 
room for creativeness in regard to the 
minor details of a room or exterior. 
When windows and doors and furniture 
are re-arranged, the work of the director 
is doubled, and the action of the play is 
changed, and greatly to the detriment of 
the finished product. 

Perhaps the director wants to start from 
scratch and exercise his originality by en- 
tirely re-directing the play. He may find 
a real job on his hands—or he may never 
find it out. I have seen performances of 
my plays where the set was changed, and 
whereas the director was beaming with 
pride over his production, he had no idea 
of the values he had lost—nor of how 
much better his production could have 
been. It would have been much better had 
he spent his time on the minor details of 
acting and interpretation and stage move- 
ment, to get a more finished production 
in the end. I have so often been up against 
this tendency on the part of directors and 
designers to make drastic alterations in 
the published description of a set, that 
now I go prepared for the encounter. I 
call it “The battle of the sets!” 


I REMEMBER the time we were pro- 

ducting Growing Pains at the Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse. It was a 
typical experience. I was playing Mrs. 
McIntyre, and my daughter, Jean, aged 
sixteen, was playing Terry. Since my own 
two children, Jean and Bill, were responsi- 
ble for this recording of adolescent youth, 
the play was very near to my heart. We 
had already tried it at the Community 
Theatre in Palo Alto, and had seen how 
easily the action fell into place. And we 
foresaw no trouble. 

The cast assembled—darling youngsters, 
some of them the sons and daughters of 
famous actresses and actors. All of them 
fifteen or sixteen or thereabouts. And al- 
though you see their names now among 
the featured players in Hollywood, at 
that time they were gangling, awkward 
youngsters, with braces on their teeth. 

Before we started rehearsing, the di- 
rector submitted the design of the set for 
my approval. It was charming. But I saw 


with dismay that the stairs were Down 
Right, where the entrance of the house 
should be, the house where the stairs 
should be, and I knew it wouldn’t work. 
Not wishing to be arbitrary, and thinking 
it wise to let the director make his own 
discoveries, I said, “Well, you can try it 
that way.” And we did. We tried it. 

Nothing worked. Movements were 
awkward. Junior Durkin couldn’t get to 
the stairs without stumbling over some- 
body in the swing—it was impossible to 
make an effective cross or exit. The di- 
rector began to get hot under the collar 
and mopped his brow. When things got 
bad enough, I drew him aside, and told 
him I knew where the trouble lay. The 
designer had changed my set. I used a 
little political pressure. I said it was beau- 
tifully artistic and he would get much 
credit for it, but the play would not act, 
and the blame would fall on us, and not 
on ‘the scenic designer! I assured him that 
if he would just try to direct the play with 
the set as I had described it, with the 
stairs Back Center, turning up Right, 
where they belonged, and the entrance to 
the house, Down Right, the action would 
simplify itself. He could relax. 


Being an open-minded individual, he 
tried it, and it worked. The action of the 
play fell into place like pieces of a puzzle. 
He went right to the house phone, called 
the scenic designer and said, “Much as 
we like your set, we can’t use it. You'll 
have to follow the author’s description— 
we've tried it your way, and it just won’t 
work.” 

This has happened to me so many times, 
that now before I have a play tried out, 
I stipulate that there shall be no drastic 
changes in my set nor in the placement 
of the main pieces of furniture. Just last 
year I saw two different productions of 
my play, Young Man of Today—one at 
Stanford University, and the other at the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse. Where- 
as the main features of the setting were 
not altered, the settings were as different 
in artistic effect as if they were two 
entirely different rooms. Both were at- 
tractive—in different ways. The Pasadena 
setting was more elegant and stunning, 
and the Stanford setting cozy and more 
homey. Both were satisfactory to the 
author, because no major operation had 
been performed. So I feel sure there is 
plenty of scope for a scenic designer’s 
talents in devising different treatment of 
a basic set, without altering entrances and 
stairways to the point where it necessi- 
tates the re-directing of the play. 


In a word, my advice as an author to 
directors is to hold back your scenic de- 
signer’s flights of fancy, make him stick 
more closely to the text, give him play 
for his imagination and originality in color 
and treatment of construction and ,details, 
lest he double your work as director, 
lest he make the action and the acting of 
the play less effective—and lest he see 
me haunt him in his dreams, and hear me 
calling plaintively, “Oh, please, don’t 
change my set!” 
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Screen Originals 


By HAROLD TURNEY 
Director of Drama, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HILE hundreds of thousands of 

\\) dollars are spent each year by the 

Hollywood companies for screen 
rights to novels and stage plays, stories 
written directly for the screen outnumber 
other contributions by more than two to 
one. Originals form the skeleton of all 
release schedules, with media successful in 
differing fields spaced at varying intervals 
to stimulate business—business for the 
organizations selling to theaters and busi- 
ness for theaters exhibiting pictures to the 
public. For example, feature films are 
usually sold in blocks of from one to five. 
Last month Paramount sold a block of 
three originals — Follow that Woman, 
Duffy’s Tavern, Love Letters—and the 
adaptation to the screen of one best-selling 
novel, Charles Jackson’s, The Lost Week- 
end. Thus the fame of the latter aids the 
sale of the others to a theater manager. 
He in turn plays the bigger picture on his 
best show days, or weeks, clears a sub- 
stantial profit and plays the lesser pictures 
on his poor days, or weeks. Thus he 
balances his returns. With eleven major 
companies in Hollywood, each releasing 
approximately one film a week or a total 
of 572 feature films a year, it is easily 
understandable why screen originals com- 
pose the majority of offerings. ) 

Writing directly for the screen is a 
technique that can be mastered by any- 
one who has a gift for writing ; however, it 
requires special study. The dialogue must 
be terse and realistic; the people under- 
standable. Backgrounds may vary from 
the highly unusual to the commonplace, 
but above all the story must have heart 
interest, laughter, suspense, and a theme 
of general interest and appeal. 

In the last analysis, the screen original 
is primarily dependent upon two major 
points, as stated recently by Hollywood 
story editors. First, the characters must be 
convincing. Sufficient incidents, must 
build motivation and clarify the dominant 
character traits that lead inevitably to a 
suspenseful climax. Second, there must 
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This is the third in a series of seven anticles 
by Mr. Turney on motion picture apprecia- 
tion.—-E ditor. 








be a strong plot structure. Something 
interesting must happen to the people in 
the story. In other words, action and con- 
tinuity must feature in its development. 

Sources of originals are widely varied 
but the results are always timely, tailor- 
made for contracted or obtainable stars 
and pertinent to the medium of motion 
pictures. Originals might spring from a 
clever title—Christmas in July, It Started 
With Eve, The Horn Blows at Midnight; 
or a character in life—The Story of G. I. 
Joe, The Great John L., Sister Kenny; 
or a situation—Christmas in Connecticut, 
Weekend at the Waldorf, The Harvey 
Girls; or a radio program—People Are 
Funny, Blondie, Duffys Tavern; or a 
cartoon—Colonel Blimp. Perhaps you can 
name other sources of original screen 
plays with examples from current films.) 

When a title and/or a situation is de- 
termined, it is immediately registered by 
the producing company in the office of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors Association. This act protects the 
idea and serves as a Hollywood copyright. 

Next the assigned writer, or team of 
writers, Composes a short synopsis of a 
story aimed directly toward the screen; 
a sketchy narrative, similar to the short 
story appearing in such magazines as The 
Saturday Evening Post, with emphasis 
upon character and action. After this 
form has been corrected and revised by 
the producer, it is written into the long 
synopsis which often runs into tens of 
thousands of words. Here the writers de- 
termine the atmosphere and _ resultant 
mood to be achieved, the time and locales, 
the supporting characters and sub-plots, 
a more detailed continuity of the action 
and re-action, characterization and emo- 
tion, paragraphs of dialogue and dramatic 
speeches, and ‘an over-all pattern for the 
completed screen play. Mimeographed, 





Little Women as 
produced by 
members of 
Troupe 420 of the 
Willis High 
School of Dela- 
ware. Ohio. Di- 
rected by Vir- 
ginia E. Klein. 


the long synopsis passes through many 
revisions by the studio heads, producer, 
the assigned director, and stars until finally 
it is ready for the composition of the 
shooting script. 

The same team of writers may build the 
final script; or a new team of more ex- 
perienced craftsmen; or a company of 
authors — specialists in continuity, dia- 
logue, comedy, characterization, and sus- 
pense. Albeit, a score of writers work- 
over each final draft as it passes through 
several revisions. After months of story 
conferences and re-writing, the screen 
original emerges, ready for the cameras. 
Even then, during the actual shooting by 
the director and photographer, the story 
may be changed and re-written “on the 
set.” 


ACCEPTED screen originals now ready 


for national release, or before the 
cameras, indicate a leaning toward stories 
that tell of lives changed by the war, in- 
spirational stories of sacrifice and courage. 
Such a one is To Each His Own, just 
completed by Paramount. Starring Olivia 
DeHavilland, it tells of an American 
woman executive in war-torn London and 
of the five men who influenced her life. 
Through a curious chain of circumstances 
she meets her son, an aviator whom she 
has not seen since his babyhood, and for 
a time conceals from him their relation- 
ship. Covering a period of more than 
twenty years, it is at times tenderly emo- 
tional, again dramatic in its clash of 
personalities and universal in the heart 
tug of its theme. Ben Hecht’s original, 
Cornered, produced by RKO, has as its 
underlying thought the continued threat 
of fascism in the world. Its hero is a 
Canadian flying ace, finally released by 
our victorious armies from long imprison- 
ment in Germany, who learns that his 
young wife has been killed by the Nazis. 
Vowing vengence, he follows the trail of 
the brutal enemy across Europe, down 
through Switzerland and across the ocean 
to South America. Dick Powell plays the 
leading role. The picture was directed by 
Edward Dmytryk, who recently proved in 
Murder, My Sweet what he can do with 
the effective use of shadows and dynamic 
cutting in augmenting inner tensions. 
MGM has a gallant little story, formerly 
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NOW ON THE SCREEN 

And Then There Were None (20th CF). 
Mystery story from the Agatha Christie 
stage play, Jen Little Indians, with Barry 
Fitzgerald, Walter Huston. 

Blithe Spirit (UA). Comedy-drama from 
the stage play by Noel Coward. British 
made film with Rex Harrison, Constance 
Cummings. (In color.) 

Dolly Sisters (20th CF). Musical-historical 
extravaganza of vaudeville with Betty 
Grable, John Payne. (In color.) 

Her Highness and the Bellboy (MGM). Ro- 
mantic fantasy laid in New York with 
Hedy Lemarr as the princess, Robert 
Walker as the bellboy, June Allyson as 
the girl-friend. 

House on 92nd Street (20th CF). Docu- 
mentary drama filmed in secret co-opera- 
tion with the FBI and built from actual 
cases out of World War II. Stars William 
Eythe, Lloyd Nolan. 

Kiss and Tell (Col.). Comedy adapted from 
the stage name by F. Hugh Herbert with 
Shirley Temple as Corliss Palmer, Jerome 
Courtland as Dexter. 

Love Letters (Para). Romantic comedy- 
drama of the post-war period with Jen- 
nifer Jones, Joseph Cotton. Original 
screenplay by Ayn Rand, author of The 
Fountainhead. 

Lost Weekend (Para). Drama depicting the 
consequences of heavy drinking. Adapted 
from the Charles Jackson novel. Stars 
Ray Milland, Jane Wyman. 

Mildred Pierce (WB). Biographical drama 
written directly for the screzn by James 
Cain. Co-stars Joan Crawford, Jack Car- 
son. 

People Are Funny (Para). Comedy com- 
piled from the popular radio script-show 
of the same name. Stars Jack Heley, 
Helen Walker. 

Snafu (Col). Drama of the post-war era 
from the stage play. Features Nanette 
Parks, Robert Benchley. 

Spanish Main (RKO). Romantic costume 
play of pirates and stolen gold. Co-stars 
Paul Henreid, Maureen O’Hara. (In 
color.) 


Weekend at the Waldorf (MGM). Lavish 
romantic drama similar to the earlier 
Grand Hotel. Co-stars Ginger Rogers, 
Lana Turner, Van Johnson, Walter Pid- 
geon, Edward Arnold, Keenan Wynn. 











titled Mary and John, to be released as 
The Sailor Takes a Wife, which portrays 
a young couple’s frantic efforts to set up 
housekeeping in a ramshackle old apart- 
ment in New York. There is wit and 
wisdom in the writing, a wealth of homely 
and humorous detail, and as directed by 
Richard Whorf and played by June Ally- 
son and Robert Walker, it has rare gen- 
uineness and simplicity. It is the kind 
of. story (like Seventh Heaven and The 
Clock) which requires a touch of genius 
to make distinctive, demanding depth of 
feeling and strongly sustained mood. In 
preparation at MGM are two more orig- 
inals which find their inspiration in the 
uprooting of young lives by the war. One 
called Army Brat casts the six-year old 
screen veteran, “Butch” Jenkins (of The 
Human Comedy and Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes) as an itinerant wanderer 
through a succession of changing Army 
camps, his curiosity stirred to question 
endlessly the whys and wherefores of such 
an existence. The other, Star From 
Heaven, takes a boy from ranch life in 
California out to fight the war in the 
Pacific, where his sleep is tortured by 
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dreams of the beloved horse he has left 
at home. Its scenes in Shasta County and 
at sea seemed to demand color photog- 
traphy and, because there is a shortage of 
technicolor cameras, the studio officials 
experimented for months with the new 
cinecolor process and were so satisfied 
with the result that they will use it. 


AMERICAN pioneer life offers a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible reservoir for orig- 

inal film stories, but the challenge offered 
by such epics as The Covered Wagon, 
Union Pacific, Cimarron, and The Plains- 
man is a difficult one to face. Te be sure 
it offers unlimited opportunities for count- 
less westerns, but the grand scale of spec- 
tacular action and magnificent panoramas 
demanded of such a theme when it 
aspires to be more than just “another 
western” is to be ventured only infre- 
quently. Then, too, there are not many 
stars capable of carrying the heroic roles 
in the manner of Gary Cooper, Randolph 
Scott and Joel McCrea. The latter is the 
hero of Paramount’s new version of The 
Virginian, filmed in technicolor. Errol 
Flynn has fought his way through the 
early days in Warner’s San Antonio, also 
in color. Badman’s Territory, starring 
Randolph Scott, tells the wild tale of the 
outlaws who ran for cover into that nar- 
row strip of land jutting out from north- 
ern Oklahoma in the days of the middle 
19th century when it was outside the 
jurisdiction of the federal government. 
The RKO company has filmed much of 
the action in the actual locale of the story 
which has a large budget and a long pro- 
duction schedule. New to this type of 
picture is Ray Milland, star of Para- 
mount’s California, cast as Jonathan 
Trumble, a hard and cynical soldier of 
fortune who drives a wagon across the 
country arriving in time to participate in 
the battle for admission to the Union. 
Most of the picture will be photographed 
out-of-doors, across the Arizona desert, 
and in the Napa Valley, in November 
when autumn colors are at their brightest. 
In different mood is Dudley Nichol’s 
script based on the life accomplishment 
of that famed Australian nurse, Sister 
Kenny, which will co-star Rosalind Russel 
and Alexander Knox. Somewhat similar 
in that it tells the story of devotion to the 
needs of little children is Black Sheep, 
MGM’s tribute to Cal Farley, the Ama- 
rillo citizen who has found a way to bring 
human warmth and comfort to orphaned 
boys at his famous “Boy’s Ranch,” a story 
reminiscent of the memorable Boys Town, 
with James Craig, Butch Jenkins, Skippy 
Homeier, and Sharon McManus as the 
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COMING TO YOUR SCREEN 


Adventure (MGM). Romantic comedy- 
drama with Clark Gable, Greer Garson. 
Bells of St. Mary’s (RKO). Drama in the 
mood of Going My Way, with Bing 

Crosby, Ingrid Bergman. 

Concerto (Rep). Biography of Liszt with 
Maria Ouspenskaya, Philipp Dorn. (In 
color.) 

Dragonwyck (20th CF). Mystery story from 
the novel, with Gene Tierney, Vincent 
Price. (In color.) 

Harvey Girls (MGM). Early American his- 
torical romantic musical comedy with Judy 
Garland, John Hodiak. (In color.) 

Henry the Fifth (UA). Historical biography 
filmed in England with Laurence Olivier, 
Robert Newton. 

Janie Gets Married (WB). Sequel to the 
earlier Janie film. Features Joan Leslie, 
Robert Hutton. 

Leave Her to Heaven (20th CF). Film ver- 
sion of the novel. Stars Gene Tierney, 
Cornel Wilde. (In color.) 

Miss Susie Slagle’s (Para). Biographical 
film of the Mayo Brothers. Co-stars Sonny 
Tufts, Veronica Lake. 

Our Hearts Were Growing Up (Para). Se- 
quel to When Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay with the same stars, Gail Russeil, 
Diana Lynn. 

Road to Utopia (Para). Another “Road” 
comedy with the stars, Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope, Dorothy Lamour. 

Saratoga Trunk (WB). Film version of the 
Edna Ferber novel. Stars Gary Cooper, 
Ingrid Bergman. 

Spellbound (UA). Mystery drama formerly 
titled The House of Dr. Edwardes, with 
Ingrid Bergman, Gregory Peck. 

They Were Expendable (MGM). Film ver- 
sion of the World War II novel. Stars 
Robert Montgomery, John Wayne, Donna 
Reed. 

Two Years Before the Mast (Para). From 
the book of the same title. Stars Alan 
Ladd, Brian Donlevy. 

Yolanda and the Thief (MGM). Fantasy 
with Fred Astaire, Lucille Bremer. (In 
color.) 

Ziegfeld Follies (MGM). Musical extrava- 
ganza with all MGM stars. (In color.) 











ieads. Leo McCarey’s The Bells of St 
Mary’s is another story which has the 
welfare of children as the heart of it, its 
humorous conflict centering in the oppos- 
ing views of the Sister Superior (Ingrid 
Bergman) and a happy, singing, young 
priest (Bing Crosby). . 

Fantasy and a down-to-earth quality 
enter into a picture Cary Grant has per- 
suaded RKO to make. Titled The Great- 
est Gift, it is a story which came to him 
on a Christmas greeting card and in it 
he will play the role of a humble frus- 
trated man whose expressed wish that he 
had never been born is granted, but in 
such a way that he is permitted to see 
what might have happened to his wife, his 
mother and his friends had he not been 
on earth to care for them. Suddenly he 
sees that life has purpose and meaning 
and, happily, he is permitted to return to 
finish its course. 

These are but a few of the interesting 
ideas for screen originals shortly to appear 
in our theaters. Many are the result of 
months of painstaking research and plan- 
ning. Sister Kenny, for example, has been 
in the preparation stages for five years; 
The Bells of St. Mary’s for two years. Yet 
we are able to see the result in 120 minutes. 
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Painting Action Pictures 


By C. LOWELL LEES 


Director of Dramatics, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


\X J E had chosen our plays. Peg and 

I had chosen comedies, Marian, 

a tragedy, and Doug, curiously 
enough, a fantasy. We had read and re- 
read the plays, we almost knew them from 
memory. We had, we thought, chosen 
very carefully. Each of us had read several 
plays and then had chosen from them the 
play we most wanted to do. We had dis- 
cussed with each other the merits of the 
play we had chosen as to its pleasing our 
audience, its suitability for the actors, its 
staging possibilities, its structure and pur- 
pose. This had taken considerable time, 
but we wanted to be sure we could de- 
fend our choice to Miss Jones. We wanted 
above all for her to say, ““Here’s your cast, 
go ahead.” 

As we were walking over to Miss Jones’ 
office during our noon hour, Doug, as he 
often did, asked a most peculiar question, 
‘TI know we all applied the principles we 
had decided upon to the plays we read,” 
he said, “but be honest now, what first 
attracted you to the play you chose?” 

Doug was like that, always wanting to 
know the reason behind everything. There 
was a long pause. Peg was the first to an- 
swer, “Well, if you must know, I chose 
mine because all the directions for the 
actor are written out. I'll know just what 
to tell them to do and where to go on 
stage.” 

“Oh, you faint heart,” laughed Doug. 

“Well, I chose mine,” broke in Marian, 
“because it made me feel sad and weepy.” 

“Wouldn’t you know that’s what Miss 
Sentiment would do,” guffawed Doug. 
‘And what’s your reason, boy wonder?” 


he asked turning to me. 

“Well, laugh if you want to, but I chose 
mine, because I wanted to play the lead- 
ing part,” I said. : 

‘What a director you’ll make,” shrieked 
Doug. “If your leading actor isn’t exactly 
like you, you’ll tear him limb from limb.” 

There was something in what Doug 
said, but since we were not a little miffed 
at his amusement, we demanded in chorus, 
‘“What’s your reason?” 

His amusement disappeared for the 
moment and he said quite seriously, “To 
be honest I wanted to be as objective as 
I could for once in my life.” His answer 
was so unexpected that we had nothing 
to Say. 

Miss Jones was in her office when we 
arrived. We told her of the plays we had 
chosen. She seemed to know them for 
she nodded her head in approval. She 
asked to see our budget. Our total cost 
we had estimated at fifty dollars, all our 
plays were royalty plays except one. “You 
can’t get very good non-royalty plays,” 
she commented. “Oh, you don’t need to 
pay for light and heat,” she said as she saw 
that item for ten dollars, “the schoo} will 
pay for that. We’ll change that item to 
incidentals. You’ll probably need it for 
something unexpected.” 

We were already to ask when we could 
begin when she said, “There are three 
things I want you to do. Can you afford 
a balcony ticket to the symphony concert 
tomorrow night?” 

“Well, I guess so,’ 
taken by surprise. 

“Fine,” she continued, “hear the con- 
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we said, completely 























Professor Lees continues with his story of 
Marian, Peg, Doug, and Joseph, four high 
school students who are determined to learn 
the art of play directing. In this issue our 
four friends learn their first important lesson. 
It would seem that play directing has much 
more to it than they had suspected. But 
Marion, Peg, Doug and Joseph are not easily 
discouraged.—E ditor. 











cert. Go down town to the art gallery, 
I think it’s a free day today, look at one 
of the paintings in the main hall. If you 
can, see the modern dance program this 
week up at the college, I think you can 
get in for a quarter. Come and talk to 
me after you have seen them. Goodbye, 
Ill see you again soon.” We couldn’t have 
been more bewildered if Miss Jones had 
asked us to take a trip over the North 
Pole. 


FTER school we took a bus to the Art 
Institute. Doug who was interested 
in art, had been to the gallery several 
times. The rest of us had never been, al- 
though it was one of the show places of 
the city. As we climbed the long broad 
steps leading to the entrance, an old man 
opened the door and beckoned to us to 
hurry. “The lecture is just beginning,” 
he said. 
“Oh, we don’t want to hear an old 


lecture, do we?” said Peg under her 


breath. 

“Why not?” demanded Doug. “It'll be 
interesting.” 

“Come on,” I compromised, “if it’s 
dull, we can always leave.” 

Just inside the door was a group of 
people listening to a white-haired man. 
As we joined the group he was saying, 
“Most graphic arts employ line, mass 
(weight), or color, some texture and 
movement. Movement is usually a feeling 
induced by the other elements rather 
than an actuality. We analyze and critic- 








Stage set and players for a production of Arsenic and Old Lace at the Bloomington, Illinois, High School (Thespian Troupe 131). Directed by Geneva 
Allen and Rilda Betts. 
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ize any artistic work by the materials se- 
lected, the tools used, and the design 
or process created. The painter selects the 
scene or object he is to paint, chooses his 
paints; these materials he fashions with 
his brushes or tools into some arranged 
and ordered design.” 

“The director probably does the same 
thing.” I whispered to Peg, his materials 
are the play and his cast, but what are 
his tools I wonder?” 

“Probably his knowledge of people and 
play directing, but be quiet,’ Peg said. 

The white-haired man continued, “In 
the pictures we shall see today, we shan’t 
be so interested in the materials other 
than the colors used or in the tools, but 
rather in the design itself. The first thing 
we notice about a picture is its ability to 
catch and hold our attention. We may 
be attracted by an unusual line or mass, 
or by a striking use of color, but most of 
all by the simplicity and singleness of pur- 
pose in the design. In other words, by its 
unity. If a picture is too complicated, we 
cannot project ourselves into it. If on the 
other hand it is too simple, we lose in- 
terest.” 

“A director must point up the plot, 
but if the audience knows what’s going to 
happen throughout the play, they leave 
before the climax.” This was Marian’s 
comment. 


The lecturer passed from picture to 
picture showing how this artist achieved 
unity through line, this one through mass 
or color. This was extremely interesting 
to us as we were beginning to see how 
the director could achieve similar effects. 
The lecturer caught our attention im- 
mediately with his next statement for he 
said, “In plays and novels, we often com- 
pare and contrast characters and situ- 
ations. In pictures we compare and con- 
trast lines, masses, colors. The more near- 
ly qualities are alike, the more nearly we 
approach a harmony. The more nearly un- 
like, the more nearly contrast is achieved. 
In the picture to the right, you will note 
the great amount of harmony achieved 
through the different shades of red. On 
the left, the figure in blue is sharply con- 
trasted with the rest of the picture which 
is predominately yellow in tone. This 
brings us to still another principle of com- 
position, emphasis and subordination. In 
every picture you will find one center of 
interest, one focal point around which 
the picture is built. All other points of 
interest in the picture are subordinated 
to it. In this reprint of a religious theme, 
“Christ before Pilate,” our dominant in- 
terest is in the figure of Christ. The artist 
achieves this through the white in Christ’s 
costume. Next our eyes shift to Pilate. 
Our eye is caught by the line of his figure 
which is in contrast to the other figures 
in the picture. The artist achieves em- 
phasis in many different ways—I have 
mentioned color intensity. The center of 
converging lines is used for emphasis in 
the picture just ahead. Anything is em- 
phatic that is the extreme of a compari- 
son such as the tallest or smallest man in 
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a line of men or anything in contrast to 
a group such as the fellow who is out of 
step in a group that is otherwise keeping 
perfect time. Are there any questions? 

I had been trying to apply everything 
he said to direction, so I asked, “But how 
does emphasis apply to a play?” 

The lecturer seemed somewhat sur- 
prised at the question, but replied, “Well, 
I’m not a play director, but I would think 
that in the theatre, emphasis would be 
largely a matter of controlling the audi- 
ence’s attention, having everyone hear the 
important line, see the important action.” 
He continued, “We have time to see only 
one other compositional factor, that of 
balance, and this, young man,” he said 
as he caught my eyes, “should be vitally 
important on the stage. In a picture we 
balance one part against another, one 
figure against another, this corner against 
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that opposite corner, much as you do two 
children on a see-saw. The center of the 
picture is the balancing staff or fulcrum. 
If we put a spot of color here, we should 
put one over here, if we are to achieve a 
balance. Sometimes, we balance things 
that are identical in shape and line, and 
sometimes things totally unlike, or alike 
in only one aspect.” 


“We'll have to hurry if we catch our 
bus,” exclaimed Peg as she looked at her 
watch. We were very reluctant to leave. 
No one said very much as we rode home. 
Finally, Doug said, ‘““Why so serious, won- 
der child, are you going to be a painter 
now?” 

“No,” I said, “I’m just wondering how 
I’m ever going to be a director.” 


Next evening we attended the sym- 
phony and sat in wrapt silence with the 
rest of the audience as the various themes 
were unfolded. I was surely happy I had 
been to the art gallery the day before for 
I found myself applying the principles the 
lecturer had discussed to the music. How 
different this was. There was very little 
to see, one soon tired of watching the 
conductor and the precision of the play- 
ers. It was all sound, now soft and deep, 
now shrill and raucous, but always moving. 
Sometimes the music seemed to tell a story 
but more often it created moods and emo- 
tions. One moment I seemed in despair 
and the next I was supremely happy. 
Even after it was over and I was home, 
a melody would surge through my memo- 
ry pushing my imagination into curious 
paths and exciting emotions of joy and 
SOrrow. 

The modern dance program furnished 
another complete afternoon, The dance 
did for the eye what the symphony had 
done for the ear. We were impressed with 
the importance of rhythm in an art com- 
position. 

“You can get a character just through 
the rhythm, can’t you?” asked Marian. 

“Surely,” said Peg who had studied 
dance, “but the big thing is the mood 
you create through posture and rhythm.” 

“The patterns of movement are the 
most interesting part to me,” said Doug, 
“and the ease with which they execute 
the complex movements.” 


HE next time we met Miss Jones we 

were so enthusiastic and excited that 
we all wanted to talk and ask questions at 
once. Finally Miss Jones said: “We must 
learn much from music, dance, and paint- 
ing, in fact, all the arts. In former times 
the theatre was a place of dancing and 
singing as well as acting. The director’s 
job is to translate a play into visual and 
audible symbols. To do this he must 
understand the symphonic qualities of 
sound, the pictorial aspects of painting 
and the rhythmic qualities of the dance.” 

“Gee,” I said, “I guess I'll rever be a 
director !” 

“Oh, don’t despair,” smiled Miss Jones, 
“the best any of us can do is work at an 
art. The more we work the more we learn 
and the more illusive the art becomes.” 
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The Baroque lheatre 


The Third in a Series of Seven Articles for Students 
on Theatres of Yesterday and Today 


By BARNARD HEWITT 
Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ENTERED around the ducal box, 
C the Baroque Theatre flourished in 

the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies—the theatre for the favored few— 
and at its height it reflected the luxury 
and pomp of earthly power when that 
power was wielded by kings and princes. 
Off-hand one might expect that in the 
“century of the common man” the Ba- 
roque Theatre would be of interest only to 
scholars and antiquarians, but surprisingly 
its mark is still plain upon the theatre of 
today. 

The Baroque Theatre originated in 
Italy, whence it spread under the patron- 
age of kings and princes to France and 
England and the rest of Europe. It was 
an outgrowth of the Renaissance Theatre, 
which, although in its beginnings it owed 
much to the Medieval Theatre, received 
its characteristic form and quality from 
three new and rich sources. 

As a part of the great celebrations held 
in honor of the rulers of the Italian city 
states, performances which mingled song, 
dance and poetry, all presented in spec- 
tacular scenery and costly costumes, were 
presented in small court theatres. Bal- 
ancing somewhat the excessive display of 
these spectacles was the great interest 
among educated men in the newly dis- 
covered plays of Greece and Rome and 
in books, like those of Vitruvius, which 
described the classical theatre. The third 
source of inspiration was Renaissance 
painting. Fifteenth century painters, 
among them Uccello, Masolino, Piero 
della Francesca, and Raphael, perfected 
the newly-discovered linear perspective 
as a means of securing effects of depth 
and a greater illusion of reality. By 
assuming a single point of view for the 
observer and a single vanishing point, the 
picture plane became a section of a 
pyramid of lines from eye to object. Thus 
by a series of lines drawn from the four 
corners of the picture plane toward the 
vanishing point, marvellous effects of 
depth could be achieved by mathematical 
methods. The method was best adapted 
to portraying architecture, and the paint- 
ing of the fifteenth century is filled with 
architectural vistas. 

Called into the theatre to provide the 
court entertainments with spectacular 
decorations, the painters sought to re- 
produce these perspective effects on the 
stage. The ducal box provided the single 
fixed eye-point essential to the illusion. 
The floor was slanted up from the front 
of the stage to the back, and the archi- 
tectural vista was represented _ three- 
dimensionally, as far as actual space 
permitted, by means of pairs of two-fold 
angle wings set at either side of the stage 
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from the proscenium to the back shutters. 
These were built and painted in forced 
perspective. The shutters were painted to 
carry on in two-dimensional paint the 
illusion of depth begun by the three- 
dimensional wings. Above the stage a 
series of borders, corresponding to the 
pairs of wings, carried the converging 
lines down from the top corners of the 
picture. It is worth noting that perspective 
with its single eye-point could hardly 
have entered a popular theatre. It became 
possible, as George Kernodle says, “. . . 
only when duke and cardinal . . . were 
rich enough and important enough to 
create aristocratic theatre just to please 
themselves.” 

It was the triumph of pomp and display 
over the restraining influence of classical 
models, a triumph made possible by the 
collaboration of perspective painting, 
which turned the Renaissance theatre into 
the Baroque Theatre. For revivals or 
imitations of the comedies of Plautus and 
Terence and the tragedies of Seneca the 
built perspective scenery did very well, 
but for the masque or comedy-ballet which 
made capital of startling changes of set- 
ting, the built scenery was too inflexible. 
Moreover, much of the so-called serious 
drama, while pretending to follow classi- 
cal models, adopted more and more ele- 
ments of the masque. 
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Baroque Theatre 
This is a scene from Settle’s The Empress of 
Morocco produced in London in 1673. The set- 
ting is painted on wings, borders and backdrop 
or shutter. 
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| response to the demand for greater 
flexibility which would permit greater 
spectacular display through the multipli- 
cations of settings, the Baroque Theatre 
emerged with scenery wholly painted. 
Although it retained from the Renaissance 
Theatre the basic arrangement of wings, 
borders, and back shutter or drop, the 
angle wing was replaced by the flat single 
face wing and as time went on the back- 
drop became larger and assumed much 
greater importance in the whole picture. 
Now the setting could be changed almost 
instantaneously by sliding off one set of 
wings and shutters and raising one set of 
borders to reveal a whole new set behind. 
Effects of depth depended more. upon 
aerial perspective, already developed in 
easel painting, and less upon the con- 
verging lines so dominant in the Renais- 
sance Theatre. The front curtain previ- 
ously used only at the beginning and end 
of the play, and often considered part of 
the scenery, came to be a decorative 
means of concealing changes of setting. 
Larger theatres were built but with audi- 
toriums in the horse-shoe form which 
gave the best view of the stage to a few 
and a very bad view to the many, and 
with tiers of boxes and balconies which 
carefully segregated the social classes. 
Nicola Sabbatini was an early scenic 
artist of the Baroque Theatre in Italy. 
Pozzo, Piranesi, and a succession of the 
Bibiena family followed him, carrying 
the mode into the eighteenth century. 
Inigo Jones, designer and architect, 
who visited Italy at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, brought back to 
England many elements of the Baroque 
Theatre for his productions of the Ben 
Jonson masques at the courts of James I 
and Charles I. And when the public 
theatre in London re-opened after the 
Revolution and the Restoration, it had 
lost most of the characteristics of the 
Elizabethan theatre and acquired instead 
the form and character of the Baroque. 
In France likewise, the Baroque style 
appeared first in the private theatre, im- 
ported along with an Italian scenic artist 
named Torelli for Cardinal Richelieu’s 
own playhouse. It suited well the taste of 
an audience dominated by the court of 
Louis XIV and gradually affected the 
public theatre. 


The typical drama of the Baroque 
Theatre is of little interest today except 
to scholars and curiosity-seekers. A good 
example is Settle’s The Empress of 
Morocco which was produced at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, Dorset Garden, 
London, in 1673. Gorelik in New Theatres 
for Old reconstructs a performance in 
considerable detail: the audience of king 
and courtiers, the bewildering succession 
of elaborate settings all wholly painted, 
the thunderstorm with hail and following 
rainbow, the interpolated masque, the 
costumes of the latest Paris mode modi- 
fied only slightly out of respect to the 
foreign setting, and the play itself a fan- 
tastic and bloody story of treason, 
treachery, hatred, and revenge. 











John Dryden, the poet, inveighed 
against Settle’s play and their ilk, but his 
own attempts to follow the classical 
models succeeded only in being less color- 
ful. Somewhat outside the main stream 
of the Baroque, the comedies of Wycherley 
and Congreve still live for their witty 
castigation of the follies of the age. Out- 
side the main stream of Baroque also are 
the sentimental comedies of Sheridan and 
Goldsmith in the eighteenth century. 


In Italy the vital theatre was not the 
Baroque Theatre but the street theatre, 
the Commedia dell’ Arte, which proved 
the inspiration for Moliére in seventeenth 
century France and for Carlo Goldoni in 
eighteenth century Italy. 

In France, the typically Baroque drama 
gained less of a hold. Moliere wrote 
comedy-ballets in the Baroque mode which 
made great use of spectacle, but his great 
comedies in their robust criticism of life 
are largely outside the Baroque stream. 
Corneille and Racine in tragedy at- 
tempted to follow the classical rules laid 
down by Renaissance translators of 
Aristotle and Horace, but unlike Dryden, 
they succeeded not only in adhering pretty 
well to the classic unities of action, time, 
and place, but in capturing something of 
the tragic spirit as well. Because they did 
adhere to the unities of time and place, 
their plays make little use of the Baroque 
Theatre’s capacity for shifting rapidly 
from one spectacular setting to another. 

With the rise of Romanticism in the 
nineteenth century, the painted picture 
character of the Baroque setting began to 
succumb to a demand for a more sub- 
stantial illusion of reality, but it was not 
until the end of that century with the 
arrival of Naturalism that the painted 
wing and backdrop, at least for interior 
settings, was driven from the stage by the 
box setting with its three solid walls and 
ceiling. The Baroque wing-backdrop 
formula and florid style have never been 
banished from grand opera, although it 
was this formula and style used by 
Wagner in the production of his music 
dramas which drove Adolphe Appia to 
seek a complete reform of stage scenery 
and lighting. 

Thousands witnessed the performances 
of Greek tragedy in the Theatre of 
Dionysos, and thousands witnessed the 
performances of the Mistery plays in every 
European country in the Middle Ages. 
Even. in Shakespeare’s time, hardly a 
democratic age, half a dozen theatres 
were necessary to satisfy the London 
audience. Sixty years later under Charles 
II, two small playhouses easily took care 
of London’s theatre-going public, and 
from 1682 to 1695 one small theatre 
served all of London. During most of 
Moliere’s time, Paris had only two public 
theatres. The Baroque Theatre was built 
around the king, prince or duke, and as 
Gorelik says: “The Baroque plays were 
animated by the notion that the world 
circled about kings who sat enthroned by 
divine right.” 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Use of Old-Fashioned Melodrama 


in Teaching Farce’ 


By HENNING NELMS 
Department of Dramatics, State College, State College, Pa. 


ARCE is considered particularly suited 

to high schools. We even have an 

important class of plays known as 
‘high school farces.” Unfortunately, farce 
is the most technical branch of acting, so 
in spite of their popularity these plays are 
extremely difficult to do well. 

Farce must be learned. No one has a 
natural talent for it. However, once an 
actor has developed the technique, he will 
have it at his disposal for any future farce 
role in which he may be cast. In this re- 
spect, learning to farce is like learning to 
“rag” a piece of music. Once the knack 
is acquired, it may be applied to any 
example. 

It is not necessary to delve into the 
philosophical distinctions between farce 
and comedy, but the technical side of farce 
is largely mechanical, and this is of great 
practical importance to the actor. 


When you tickle a man in the ribs he 
laughs. You need not tell him a joke at 
the same time, nor does there have to be 
anything comic in the situation. He laughs 
because he is tickled. The effect is almost 
like pushing a button. There are certain 
types of stage business which make an 
audience laugh in precisely the same way. 
These are collectively known as farce busi- 
ness and produce laughter whether the 
accompanying scene is comic or tragic. 
If the scene is comic, the audience enjoys 
itself and finds the play funny. If the 
scene is serious, and farce business is intro- 
duced by mistake, we get what is known 
as a “bad laugh” and the effect is ruined 
Farce business will produce laughter even 
when the scene is completely meaningless. 
I have seen an abstract acting-exercise 
done in class bring shrieks of laughter 
simply because its movements happened 
to fall into farce patterns. 

The techniques for producing. thrills 
and suspense are surprisingly close to those 
used to produce laughter. This explains 
why the comic scenes in modern melo- 
dramas are usually farcical. In an old- 
fashioned melodrama it is easy to let the 
melodramatic techniques slip over into the 
farce techniques. Indeed, it usually hap- 
pens automatically. The fact that old- 
fashioned melodrama is easy to farce is 
the chief reason for its popularity. Even 
the opportunity to laugh at grandpa’s 
naive taste takes second place. 


ld-fashioned melodrama is the ideal 
school for any of the mechanics of 
acting. The techniques lie on the surface 
and subtlety is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. These advantages are particularly 
important in studying farce. In fact, it 


* Copyright, 1945, by Henning Nelms. 


is almost impossible for a director and his 
actors to learn farce in any other way, 
unless they are fortunate enough to serve 
an apprenticeship under someone who has 
already been initiated into the secrets of 
farce. 

Below I have listed a few of the more 
common types of farce business that may 
easily be learned in old-fashioned melo- 
drama and later used in modern farces. 
Any worth while melodrama will give 
hundreds of opportunities to use these. 
However, you must not expect to find 
them noted in the stage directions; you 
must search them out. This should be no 
hardship. The search itself is thrilling, 
and the ability to recognize opportunities 
for farce business is one of the most valu- 
able lessons old-fashioned melodrama has 
to teach. 

Duplicate Movements. When two 
actors do the same thing at the same time, 
the spectators usually laugh whether we 
went them to or not. The same effect 
is obtained when one actor makes a move 
be funnier to have a tall, thin actor dupli- 
cate movements are rarely copies. It will 
be funnier to have a tall, thin actor dupli- 
cate the movements of a short, fat one, 
than it would be if both actors are the 
same size. Mirror-image duplication is 
equally comic, as where one actor makes 
a gesture to his right and the other actor 
simultaneously makes the same gesture to 
his left. 

Old-fashioned melodramas abound in 
opportunities for this sort of thing. The 
stock reaction-to-news scene is_ typical. 
One actor rushes on and cries “The money 
is gone!” The other actors repeat “Gone !” 
and show dismay in unison, all using the 
same gesture (usually raised hands and 
a step backward). Another sure-fire ex- 
ample is the double exit. Here the man 
puts his arm around the girl and they 
go out in step, using the stock stride of 
melodrama and looking back over their 
shoulders. 

Watch for opportunities to introduce 
such duplicate movements. Do two actors 
tip their hats at the same time? Have 
them use exactly the same motions simul- 
taneously, and the audience will laugh. 
Do two characters square off for a fight? 
Let them take the same guard and alter- 
nate their blows like clockwork. When the 
lovers embrace, let them duplicate each 
other’s movements. There are few scenes 
in old-fashioned melodrama intdé which 
some form of duplication cannot be in- 
serted, and it will pay dividends in laugh- 
ter nearly every time. 

Duplicate movements are a frequent 
cause of “bad” laughs in serious plays. The 
most common type is the double cross, 
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Scene from Mr. Nelm’s play, Only an Orphan Girl, as staged at the Gettysburg, Pa., High School (Thespian Troupe 95). Directed 





by Ruth K. Scott. 





when two actors cross simultaneously and 
at approximately the same speed. Acci- 
dental examples of this sort happen con- 
stantly in serious plays, and it is the 
director’s business to remove them, either 
by delaying one actor’s cue or by making 
one cross rapidly and the other slowly. 


Exaggerated Body Mechanics. In 
the ordinary play, actors in straight parts 
try to move without calling attention to 
themselves. In old-fashioned melodrama, 
however, the actors wish to make every- 
one conscious of the fact that they are 
acting by turning every movement into a 
gesture. When a present-day man twists 
his moustache, he merely twiddles with it, 
keeping his elbow close to his side, but the 
villain of melodrama brings his hand up 
in a sweeping arc and curls his moustache 
with his elbow held on a level with his 
mouth. A modern girl may say “Go,” 
without making any gesture at all, but 
our heroine will say “Go!”, using the 
“full, round tone,’ and extending her 
arm with the finger pointed like a sign- 
board. If you or I should be sentimental 
enough to say “And a finer mother man 
never had,” we should be a little embar- 
rassed about it, but when dashing Jim 
Harkaway uses the words he pounds him- 
self violently on the chest and raises his 
eyes to heaven, taking care to display his 
handsome profile as he does so. 

These things are too common in melo- 
drama for each of them to raise a sep- 
arate laugh, but they do keep the audience 
in a state of incipient laughter the whole 
time. Then, when special touches can 
be applied, the laugh breaks out. Some- 
times these exaggerations are quite small. 
For example, if two actors making a 
double exit will rise slightly on their toes 
at each step, the comic effect will be 
doubled. 


Exaggerated bodily mechanics are 
equally effective in modern farce, but they 
must be used with subtlety, or the result 
will be extremely crude. 


Patness. When things work out too 
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perfectly the audience laughs. A farm 
hand, with a rake over his shoulder, swings 
around absent-mindedly. If the rake con- 
tinues its arc, it will hit the villain. The 
villain is unaware of this, but just at the 
right moment he stoops to pick up some- 
thing and the rake sails harmlessly over 
his head. Most cases of this sort involve 
some element of over-exact timing. This 
is a particularly effective source of laugh- 
ter and accounts for the fact that ani- 
mated cartoons—even bad ones — are 
always greeted rapturously by the audience. 
Cartoon technique automatically pro- 
duces over-exact timing, and the specta- 
tors love it. 


Fight scenes always present opportu- 
nities for “patness” laughs. A_ typical 
example is the case where the hero points 
a gun at the villain, the villainess knocks 
it out of the hero’s grasp, and it flies 
through the air to drop neatly into the 
villain’s hands and make it possible for 
him to “turn the tables.” 


Over-precise timing may be used on 
every movement in a melodrama. As with 
minor exaggerations of bodily mechanics, 
this tends to keep the audience in a state 








Awards in Dramatic Writing | 


Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford University offers 
four awards in dramatic writing in the eleventh an- 
nual competitions of the organization. The Maxwell 
Anderson Award of one hundred dollars is offered 
for verse drama, in full length or one-act form. Dark 
of The Moon, 1942 winner of this award, has now 
passed its two hundreth performance on Broadway. 
The late Miles McKinnon Anderson of the Peninsula 
Little Theatre is remembered in a new prize for full- 
length prose drama showing the sturdy constructive 
qualities of daily life in the North American scene; 
the award is one hundred dollars. Radio plays in 
prose or verse may compete for the Stephen Vincent 
Benet Award of fifty dollars. Th Henry David Gray 
Award of fifty dollars is offered for dramatic criti- 
cism in lucid, vigorous style. 

No second prizes are given, but leading honors 
plays and all prize-winning material are recommended 
to producing and publishing units of established repu- 
tation. 

Writers should send for registration forms and 
information as early as possible; final date of this 
season’s competitions is March 20th, 1946. Address 
all communications to DRAMATISTS ALLIANCE, 
Box 200 Z, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALI- 
FORNIA. 














of incipient laughter, but often even minor 
examples of exact timing will draw laughs 
of their own. For example, there is noth- 
ing funny in having the villain knock the 
ashes off his cigar and say “Well, well!” 
at the same time. However, if he knocks 
off the ashes with two distinct pats and 
makes these two_ pats synchronize with the 
two “Well’,” he is fairly certain to hear at 
least a titter from the audience. 


The Rule of Three. If anything is 
repeated three times the effect is height- 
ened, and if the thing is even mildly 
amusing in itself, the triple repetition will 
almost certainly draw a good laugh. For 
example, when the villain wishes to make 
sure that he is alone, he may look first off 
right, then off left, then off right again. 
Duplicate movements are _ particularly 
effective here. Probably the easiest laugh 
in melodrama is obtained by having two 
people (usually the villain and the vil- 
lainess) look right-and-left together. Do 
not make the mistake of thinking that if 
three is good, more is better. Inexpe- 
rienced directors often fall into this error. 


The “rule of three” is not really farce 
business. It is an intensifier, and can be 
used in all sorts of dramatic situations. 
The three airplane crashes in Ceiling Zero 
exemplify this. Usually “three’s” in 
farce come close together while those in 
drama are more widely spaced, but there 
are exceptions both ways. 


The four types of farce business listed 
above are by no means the only ones, but 
they all have wide application and are all 
easy to demonstrate through the medium 
of old-fashioned melodrama. If the di- 
rector familiarizes his actors with these 
four he will have taught them as much as 
he can hope to during the rehearsals of 
any one play. 

(Later in the season we shall publish a second 


article by Mr. Nelms on the use of old-fashioned 
melodrama in teaching timing.—Editor.) 
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Memories of Christmas 


A One-Act Piay with Music 


BY BURDETT MOELLER 
Director of Dramatics, Rochester, Minn., High School 


CHARACTERS: 
Donovan, an American soldier. 
Mullins, another American soldier. 
(In pantomime) Santa Claus, boy, clerk, old lady, girl 
and boy of high school age. 
Choir, singers, trio of angels. 


ScENE: A South Pacific Island. A green mound or rock with a 
palm tree is at Stage Right. A small sign, a notice about the Christ- 
mas Service at the camp center, is nailed to the tree. Mullins, 
an American soldier, is seated beneath the tree reading a letter. 
This scene is played in front of a scrim drop made of gauze. The 
drop may be painted to resemble an island or ocean background, 
or may be left white or light blue. An inner scene, set upstage of 
the scrim, is later revealed for the pantomimes and musical scenes 
by lighting it from behind, thus making the scrim transparent. 


Donovan (Enters from Down Left, sees Mullins at Right and 
comes to Center Stage as he speaks.): Hi ya, Mullins! 

Mullins (Looking up from letter.): Hello, Donovan. 

Donovan: Looks like you were lucky at mail call today. 

Mullins: Naw, I got this one four days ago. Just re-reading it 
for about the fifteenth time. 

Donovan: What’s the notice? 

Mullins (Swats a mosquito on his forehead.): What? 

Donovan: The notice, on the tree. 

Mullins (Looking up.): Oh, that. Haven’t you seen e’m! 
— got ’em posted on every other tree in this corner of the 
island. 


Donovan: You mean about the Christmas Service at the camp 
center? 

Mullins: Yeah—Santy Claus in the South Pacific! This is the 
hottest Christmas I’ve ever spent. It’s a far cry from Christmas 
back home in Minnesota. (Swats mosquito on arm.) 

Donovan: Better come to the program, Mullins. Raise your 
moral ’n all that sort of thing. Gunna have a good time. “Tub” 
Radford is gunna play Santy Claus and pass out the Christmas 
candy. (He moves toward Mullins on this speech.) 

Mullins: No, thanks. I prefer to spend my free time here on 
the beach. It’s quiet here and I’d rather dream about Old Saint 
Nick in the frozen North than see him under a palm tree in the 
tropics. 

Donovan (Laughs.): Sounds like second childhood—dreaming 
about Santy Claus. I thought he died when I was six years old 
—at least that’s when I found out there wasn’t any. 

Mullins: Say, listen! Santy Claus isn’t dead. And that’s why 
we're out here on this God-forsaken island; to keep the spirit of 
Santy Claus alive! 

Donovan: Whoa! You sound like the speaker at a patriotic 
rally. Who started this Santy Claus diatribe anyway? (Sits.) 

Mullins: You did, Pal, but I’m finishing it. Remember when 
you were just a little shaver, how much he meant to you? Re- 
member Christmas Eve with the snow and the tree, the colored 
lights and all the tinsels? We used to go up to bed, and while 
mom and dad filled our stockings downstairs, we’d dream about 
the little fat man in the red suit and long whiskers. Why, he was 
as real to us as Uncle Joe or the kid next door. We'd hear his 
sleigh-bells in our sleep and see him come through the fireplace to 
leave our toys and wish us a Merry Christmas. 

(As Mullins finishes this speech, the lights dim out on the two 
soldiers, and a spot just back of the scrim is brought up on Center 
Stage revealing a fireplace with stockings hung on the mantle. A 
trio or sextet sings, “Up on the Housetop,” with jingle-bell sound 
effects, while Santa Claus comes through the fireplace, leaves gifts, 
and fills the stockings. Then he departs through the fireplace as 
the lights dim out. The music fades away as the spot is brought 
up on the soldiers again. 

Donovan: That does bring back memories. We kids were al- 
ways the first ones up on the morning and piled downstairs to see 
what Santy Claus had brought. Those little red sleds and drums 
and horns were a big thrill in our young lives. 

Mullins: And I'll never forget the first time I spoke a piece at 
the Christmas program. ‘Iwas the night before Christmas and all 
through the house, not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse” 
—I was scared stiff, but I got through it O. K.; and then on my 
way off the platform, I tripped and fell right into the Christmas 
tree. 


Memories of Christmas may be produced without payment of a royalty fee 
by readers of this magazine. 
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Donovan (Laughs.): Yes, we had those Christmas programs 
too, and the little kids all sat in the front row to watch the pa- 
geant. I remember how the choir sang “Silent Night,” and my 
sister played the part of Mary in the manger scene. 

(On this, the spot comes up on a manger scene back of the 
scrim. A choir, arranged on levels upstage and above the scene, 
sings “Silent Night.” The choir, dressed in white robes or vest- 
ments, should not be lighted for this scene. The small amount of 
light which spills out around the manger scene will make the sing- 
ers very dimly visible, giving the effect of a celestial choir. At the 
conclusion of the song, “Silent Night,” a small spot light is brought 
up on an angel trio above the manger scene singing “Christmas 
Bells.” The second song may be omitted or substituted, if desired. 
After songs, the lights behind the scrim dim out, and the spot 
comes up again on the soldiers.) 

Mullins: Remember the first time you went Christmas shopping 
with your own money? I'll never forget that. I saved the money 
from my paper route for three weeks so I could buy the folks a 
present and surprise ’°em, They'd always given me money before, 
to go Christmas shopping with, you know. Well, I got mom a 
little glass sugar bowl and cream set. I had broken the handles 
off hers the summer before, and we’d been using them that way 
for several months. She didn’t want to use her good ones. Well, 
I found these new ones in the dime store. Just a cheap set, but 
they had handles, and I was pretty proud of them. Then for dad 
I got a new flashlight. Bought it about three weeks before Christ- 
mas, and by the time dad got it, I’d worn out the batteries using 
it myself. The folks acted awfully surprised when they opened 
those things, and I had, for the first time, that thrill of giving 
something. I felt pretty grown-up when I bought those gifts with 
my own money and walked out of that store with them under my 
arm. 

(Spotlight comes up behind the scrim again, this time showing 
a simple counter with a boy, in mackinaw and helmet, on the 
downstage side and a clerk on the other, wrapping a package. 
The boy has one package under his arm. When the clerk is about 
finished with the package, the boy feels first, in the one pocket, 
then in another, and finally pays her and takes the package. The 
light dims out as he exits, and the front spot comes up again on 
the soldiers.) 

Mullins: Then when I got into high school, I sang in the glee 
club and mixed chorus. At Christmas time a bunch of us would 
go out and sing carols. We'd pull up along side of somebody’s 
house and cut loose on “Hark the Herald Angels Sings,” or “God 
Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen.” Then they’d usually pass out candy 
or apples, and we’d go on to the next place. We usually combined 
the carol singing with a sleigh ride, and then we’d meet after- 
wards in the church basement for an oyster stew. It was lots of fun, 
but as I look back on it now, there was one Christmas Eve that 
stands out especially because of the happiness those carols brought. 
We sang outside the window of a lonely, little old lady who was so 
pleased that she couldn’t hold back the tears. That Christmas was 
made more perfect because of the happiness we brought to her. 

(Spot comes up on another scene back of the scrim showing an 
old lady with shawl, knitting in a rocking chair by a window. 
Carolers sing “Oh, Holy Night.” The old lady stops rocking and 
listens, then turns and looks out window, leans back and wipes 
away a tear, then finally gets up and peers out window smiling 
and waving to the carolers. As the song ends, the light dims out 
and comes up on soldiers.) 


Donovan: Things like that do get under your skin, don’t they? 
We had a sad Christmas one year when I was about a dozen years 
old. We always celebrated Christmas with my grandparents. Either 
we'd go to their house or they’d come to ours. For this Christmas 
we were to go to grandmother’s house, so the kids in the family 
were pretty excited. Then three days before Christmas we got 
news of grandmother’s death. Instead of going there to cele- 
brate the holidays with her we went to her funeral. It was the 
saddest Christmas I ever spent. 


Mullins: I guess most people experience one or two unhappy 
Christmas seasons. Sometimes sadness and happiness go close to- 
gether too. One year we had both a death and a birth in our 
family during the month of December; the one bringing sadness 
—the other, happiness. But whatever happens, Christmas should 
bring an inward joy to anyone who realizes its significance. 

Donovan: That’s right. Christmas is just naturally a happy 
holiday.. A time to exchange gifts and be with the people you love. 
Sort of hard to realize it’s Christmas out here. If Santy Claus 
could fly over in a C-47 and drop my girl-friend out on this beach, 
that would be the best Christmas present I could think of. ( 

Mullins: Amen! The G. F.’s presence here would really make 
this place a lot cheerier. Christmas just isn’t complete without her 
around. Remember the first time you ever gave your girl a Christ- 
mas present? I was a junior in high school. I went to her place 
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Mrs. Bennet and her five daughters as they appeared in a production of 1 Have Five Daughters 
at th Academy of the Holy Angels, Minneapolis, Minn. (Troupe 568). Directed by Sister 
Charitas, C.S.J. 








on Christmas Eve with a two-pound box of 
candy. 

(Lights dim out on soldiers and come up on 
boy and girl scene behind scrim. They are 
standing by a small table. He presents her with 
a box of candy. Very pleased, she opens the 
box and he takes the first piece of candy. The 
lights fade out on them and come up on the 
soldiers.) 


Mullins: By the time I left for home we had 
most of the candy eaten. 

Donovan: Well, this is the third snowless 
Christmas for me, and I hope it’ll be the last 
one. Two years ago I spent it at Fort Benning, 
last year on Iwo Jima, and now here. 


Mullins: I remember my last Christmas at 
home — 1941 — just eighteen days after Pearl 
Harbor! I went to the Christmas concert at 
the church. My girl sang in the choir. I sat 
down front and watched her. I can see it yet 
—the choir all in white, on levels in the choir 
loft, and Peggy looking like an angel up there. 

(Lights back of scrim come up on choir ar- 








ranged on levels in front of a large church win- 
dow which is lighted from the rear. The choir 
sings, “As Lately We Watch,” “Angel Song,” 
and “Christmas Cradle Song.” Then lights dim 


out on them and come up on soldiers again.) 


Mullins: Somehow, that music hit me more 
than any sermon ever did. We walked home 
that night with the Hallelujah chorus ringing 
in our ears, and knowing that the greatest gift 
this world has ever known was the one which 
came to the manger that night in Bethlehem. 
If the kids the world over could grow up with 
the Christmas experiences we have had, there 
wouldn’t be any wars! That’s what our Peace 
this time should give to them—all of the things 
that make life beautiful—tolerance, decency, 
equality, faith—so that our sons, and our son’s 
sons, and all people—all over the world—can 


really sing HALLELUJAH! 


(Lights up full. Choir sings the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from Handel’s MEsstaH.) 


CURTAIN 








Thespians Mary Atteberry and Ivan Skinner of Troupe 179, Missouri Valley, Iowa, High School, 
in a scene from the one-ace play, Mooncalf Mugford. This production received second place 
honors in the Iowa State One-act Play Tournament. 
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The Baroque Theatre 
(Continued from page 10) 


ITH the appearance and spread of 

democratic ideas, with the revolu- 
tions in America and in France, with the 
growth of representative government in 
England, there came marked changes. 
Naturalism banished kings from the stage 
and turned the spotlight on the common 
man, and in so doing it largely did away 
with tasteless spectacle behind the foot- 
lights. But we have kept the proscenium 
arch as the frame for a picture designed 
to create an illusion of real space, a pic- 
ture designed from one eye-point located 
where the duke’s box used to be. We no 
longer use the deep street scene in forced 
perspective and the floor of the stage no 
longer slants upward to the backdrop, 
but the backdrop itself is standard for 
exterior scenes as are the foliage borders. 
In indoor settings the sidewalls are slanted 
toward each other to meet a back wall 
parallel to the proscenium, thus preserv- 
ing the floor lines of the old perspective 
painted setting. As Kernodle says: “All 
our modern experiments have not 
changed the basic outlines of the Baroque 
stage or driven out the ideal of illusion 
developed in the Renaissance.” 


On the other side of the footlights, the 
superfluity of pillars, arches, gilt, and 
gingerbread decoration of all kinds. still 
characteristic of so many of our theatres 
is a heritage from the Baroque era. Boxes 
and tiers of balconies remain to remind 
us of the class distinctions of an undemo- 
cratic age. We have modified the horse- 
shoe shape of the auditorium so that it 
now approaches the rectangle and sight- 
lines are better for those not fortunate 
enough to sit in the center, but we have 
kept the front curtain, often very ornate 
in the Baroque style, raising it to reveal 
the illusory world on the stage and lower- 
ing it so that the illusion may not be 
broken by contact with the real world of 
the auditorium. 

On the face of it, it is surprising that 
the rise of democracy has not brought 
about more fundamental changes in the 
theatre. On the other hand, the pictorial 
illusion of the Baroque Theatre has a 
powerful appeal and it has survived all 
attempts at reform. 

However, in the perspective of history, 
democracy is still young. It may develop a 
theatre form more ttuly its own. 
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THEATER on BROADWAY 


by Paul Myers 


264 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Readers of this magazine may order tickets for Broadway plays through Mr. 
Myers. Request should be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


kind of fatalism, arising from at- 
A tendance at one disappointment 
after another, has taken hold of 
the Broadway theater’s audience. During 
the past two months, as each new produc- 
tion failed to meet with critical approval, 
this feeling has become increasingly wide- 
spread. Such is the current attitude that 
even forthcoming plays by Robert E. 
Sherwood, S. N. Behrman, Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse fail to arouse more 
than a “I have hopes but I’m doubtful” 
reaction. Regrettable as this is, it is com- 
pletely understandable when viewed in 
the light of recent events. Several produc- 
tions which enlisted the talents of those 
artists from whom we have come to ex- 
pect the best, have not approached expec- 
tation. One or two of this season’s open- 
ings looked like the production of the 
rankest and most inexperienced amateur, 
rather than the work of a professional 
American theater artist. 


Therese 


ET us, however, take a closer view of 
some of the recent arrivals. One of 
the most star-studded, seemingly sure-fire 
productions was Thomas Job’s adaptation 
of Zola’s Therese Requin entitled, simply, 
Therese. Directed by the ever dependable, 
Margaret Webster, and starring Dame 
May Whitty, Eva LeGallienne and Victor 
Jory, it seemed inconceivable that Therese 
would be a production of little importance. 
Judging it on the basis of its dramatic 
merit, however, proves this to be the case. 
As a production (the acting, staging, set- 
ting, etc.) it is superb, but as a dramatic 
work it is shoddy and inept. 


Therese is set in a living-room above a milli- 
ner’s shop in the Pont Neuf district of Paris in 
1875. The shop is kept by Camille Raquin, as- 
sisted by his wife, Therese, and his mother. The 
Raquins are not happily married so that when 
Camille’s friend, Laurent, treats Therese with 
consideration and kindness she takes to him im- 
mediately. Their acquaintanceship soon ripens 
into a devotion. Camille, however, is an ob- 
stacle; and in their irrational romance the lovers 
plot against him. A boating party is planned in 
the course of which Camille will be drowned. 

The main body of the play details the manner 
in which the guilt of Therese and Laurent is dis- 
covered. The shock of Camille’s death is pretty 
severe for his aged mother, but she survives it 
admirably. She had always been fond of 
Therese, though in rather a selfish way, and 
admires her strength in carrying on in spite of 
her loss. When Therese marries Laurent, Mad- 
ame Raquin assists in the festivities, and life 
goes along in the Raquin household. Laurent 
assumes Camille’s position in the shop, the fam- 
ily friends come to call on their accustomed eve- 
nings and all seems, well. Little by little, how- 
ever, the threads of the lie which Therese and 
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Laurent have built up, begin to fall apart. The 
full realization of the lovers’ guilt causes Mad- 
ame Raquin to suffer a stroke and a paralysis 
seizes her. The remainder of the play depicts 
how the silent, but knowing, presence of Madame 
Raquin causes the ill-founded romance to turn 
to a bitter hate. 

Mr. Job’s play never quite succeeds in 
getting out of the stock melodramatic 
class. Emotions are expressed in the time- 
worn ways through trite and hackneyed 
phrases. Miss Webster has, however, al- 
most succeeded in making Therese look 
like a first-rate drama. The production is 
tight. There are no extraneous bits of ac- 
tion, no false moves. As the paralyzed, 
grief-stricken mother, Dame May Whitty, 
does a job of acting with her eyes that is 
a superb artistic triumph. It should be 
obligatory for every actor or student of 
acting to witness and study Dame May’s 
portrayal of Madame Raquin. Eve Le- 
Gallienne does beautifully as Therese; as 
does Victor Jory in the role of Laurent. 
Berry Kroeger is excellent as the fated 
Camille. It is unfortunate that this first- 
rate production has been squandered on 
a fifth or sixth rate drama. 

ELODRAMA seems, in fact, to be the 
order of the day. Since Therese two 
others have set up shop in the theaters 
just off Broadway. One of them has 


already departed; the other opened only 








Therese and Laurent return from the picnic with 
the news of the drowning of Camille—the glove 
is all they could retrieve. Dame May Whitty, 
Victory Jory and Eva LeGallienne in Therese. 
Costumes and setting by Raymond Sovey. 


a couple of nights ago but will not, I feel, 
last very long. Both have some merit, but 


not enough to tip the scales toward suc- 
cess. 


The Assassin 


Irwin Shaw’s The Assassin, comes to us 
with a highly successful London career 
behind it. The English welcomed the 
play as a great dramatic work, and ac- 
corded it a reception such as few Ameri- 
can dramas merit. Perhaps it was the 
idea that they were seeing it before the 
American audiences that won them over. 
Whatever the reason, the play has enjoyed 
a tremendously happy life in England. 
In the season of 1935-36, Irwin Shaw was 
hailed as one of the brightest hopes in the 
held of American playwriting. His Bury 
the Dead had been submitted in a play 
contest sponsored by the New Theatre 
League. Although it arrived too late to be 
considered as an entry; it was read and 
praised. The play was presented for two 
performances by a group of young theatre 
people calling themselves The Actors’ 
Repertory Company. The critical recep- 
tion was so very favorable, that the play 
was presented for a regular run. 

Mr. Shaw has, unfortunately, never 
fulfilled the early promises that were held 
out for him. His next plays were produced 
by the Group Theater—none with too 
much success. The Gentle People, per- 
haps, came nearest to the goal. The Assas- 
sin tells of the struggles of the various 
factions of the French patriots and plotters 
in North Africa. Its crucial bit of action 
revolves around the murder of a man 
who might very well be Admiral Darlan. 


‘The fault lies largely in Mr. Shaw’s effort 


to show us too much. It is impossible 
to fit within the confines of one play all 
that took place in North Africa during 
the winter of 1942. Had Mr. Shaw en- 
deavored to present a dramatic picture of 
the forces. and feelings among the French 
people, rather than an historical survey, 
he would, I feel, have been more suc- 
cessful. , 

Martin Gabel, the play’s co-producer 
along with Carly Wharton and Alfred 
Bloomingdale, has directed a large cast 
with general effectiveness. Frank Sund- 
strom is making his American debut in 
the role of Robert De Mauny—the char- 
acter from whom the play derives its 
title. It would not be fair to judge him 
on the evidence of this part alone. He 
has already been signed to a film contract, 
so we shall all have an opportunity to 
see him again before very long. Karl 
Malden, Henry Sharp, Harold Huber, 
Carmen Mathews do well in lesser roles. 
Miss Mathews has a brief scene in which 
she parts with her mink coat which is one 
of the nicest bits of acting I have seen this 
season. Boris Aronson designed several 
effective settings. . 


Beggars Are Coming to Town 


"THE second melodrama is a play by 

Theodore - Reeves entitled, Beggars 
Are Coming to Town. Largely reminis- 
cent of the gangster films of the early 30’s, 
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On Tour 


Anna Lucasta—the first company of the 
American Negro Theatre’s production of 
the Philip Yordan play. 

The Tempest—the Margaret Webster pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s fantasy. 

Carousel—a duplication of the superb 
Rodgers-Hammerstein version of Mol- 
nar’s Liliom. 











the play seems much better than it is by 
virtue of its production. 

Noll Turner owns and operates the Avignon, 
one of New York’s most elegant supper clubs. 
The club is frequented by the leaders of society 
and the arts, none of whom even guesses that 
Noll once operated as a member of Dutch 
Schultz’s gang. Only Dave, the club’s accoun- 
tant, who tabulates the monthly gifts sent to 
Frankie Madison, Noll’s ex-partner who is now 
serving time in the penitentiary, knows of these 
early connections. When Frankie is released, he 
still feels that he and Noll are partners. The 
entire action of the play is set between 6:00 
P.M. and midnight of the evening that Frankie, 
just out of prison, comes to claim his partner- 
ship and start anew. 

Noll has buried all his past connections in 
completely legal finance. The Avignon is incor- 
porated, pays dividends to its shareholders and 
is run respectably both before and behind the 
scenes. Frankie’s share of the early years had 
been made over to him, and he had received all 
his due. Noll feels that Frankie has no further 
claim. The latter, however, has felt that he had 
taken the rap for both of them. That, though 
he was in jail, Noll was still carrying on for 
both of them. That, in effect, theirs was a part- 
nership that no legal technicalities could erase. 
It is an interesting problem, but its development 
by Mr. Reeves is not play-worthy. He sinks to 
artificialities, to mere rhetoric and to bathos. 
The love theme is most shallow, and is not 
helped by rather poor acting on the part of the 
lady. 

Luther Adler, as Noll Turner, proves 
once again that he is one of the most 
versatile actors in the American theater. 
His last part, as the Italian general in 
Common Ground, is as different from 
this as two parts could be. In both he is 
equally credible. It has been too long 
since Mr. Adler has had a role worthy of 
his talents. Paul Kelly has returned to the 
New York stage after a thirteen year stay 
in Hollywood, and does pretty well as 
Frankie Madison. He sometimes lacks in 
projection and in force, but he proves 
that he understands the character. One 
feels that after several performances, 
Frankie will emerge a little more fully. 
Dorothy Comingore is weak as the girl in 
the plot. The character is badly drawn, 
but Miss Comingore is colorless and un- 
interesting. As Maurice, the maitre d’hotel 
with a 5% share in the profits, Herbert 
Berghof turns in the nicest performance I 
have seen him do. E. G. Marshall, Harold 
Young, Adrienne Ames and George 
Mathew figure in lesser roles. Harold 
Clurman directed the production, and Jo 
Mielziner designed a truly magnificent 
setting. 


New Company 
OWN in New York’s Greenwich Vil- 


lage, about a mile and a half south 
of the Times Square theater district, a 


new company has set up headquarters in ~ 


the tiny Cherry Lane Theater. Opening 
with J. Lee Thompson’s, Murder without 
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Crime, first done here two years ago, the 
group has now turned its attention to 
Benn W. Levy’s, Art and Mrs. Bottle. 
The production was altogether charming, 
and afforded a most pleasant evening, 

It is to be hoped that Dan McCullough 
will adhere to the policy with which he 
has set out. The two initial productions 
have been plays which failed when first 
shown in New York. Art and Mrs. Bottle 
was presented during the season of 1930-31 
by Kenneth Macgowan and Joseph Ver- 
ner Reed. Its woes are recounted by Mr. 
Reed in his excellent, The Curtain Falls, 
which was published in 1935. Murder 
without Crime closed after a very few 
performances in 1943. They are both 
plays which deserve to be seen. The effec- 
tiveness of this argument is proven by the 
fact that the downtown run was so suc- 
cessful, that the production is being moved 
into a regular theater for a Broadway 
engagement. Mr. McCullough is to be 
congratulated for having avoided the mis- 
take that so many producers and directors 
of similar groups make—that of trying 
to revive recent smash successes. This 
method only invites fatal comparisons, 
and beats the company before they are 
awarded a fair hearing. Art and Mrs. 
Bottle was directed by Hale McKeen, and 
the company achieved a job of ensemble 
playing that would make it unjust to name 
one and not all. Long life to the group at 
the Cherry Lane Theater! 

Yiddish Theatre 
LSO downtown, but several blocks 
east of Greenwich Village, Maurice 
Schwartz and his Yiddish Art Theater 
company are active once again. In the 
twenty-sixth year of their existence, the 
company is doing I. L. Peretz’, Three Gifts, 
as dramatized by Melach Ravitch and 
Mr. Schwartz, with music by Joseph 
Rumshinsky. Unfamiliarity with the lan- 
guage is considerable drawback for full 
enjoyment, but anyone can enjoy the 
wonderful gesturing of the actors and the 
various effects Mr. Schwartz achieves by 

masterful grouping. 

The program provides a synopsis of 





In the Offing 


The Rugged Path—a new play by Robert E. 
Sherwood, starring Spencer Tracy. 

State of the Union—a new play by the suc- 
cessful Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse, the dramatists of the perennial 
Life with Father. 

Dunigan’s Daughter—a new play by S. N. 
Behrman. 











the plot in English, which allows one to 
gain a knowledge of the play’s general 
theme. It is a tragic tale which has come 
out of the legends of an oppressed people 
in ancient Poland. Briefly, it tells of 
Joel, a poor fiddler, who comes before his 
judge at death. His good deeds are 
weighed against the bad, and the scales 
are evenly balanced. Joel must wander 
the earth again until he gathers in three 
gifts of pure virtue to tip the scales in his 
favor. Mr. Schwartz assumes the role of 
Joel. As an actor, he has some of the 
technique of the actors of a generation 
ago, which is now almost completely lost 
to us. 


I'T'TER as is the disappointment at the 
failure of the widely heralded new 
production, there is an indomitable spirit 
within most theater-goers. It is a quality 
which seems to grow with use rather than 
wear out. Perhaps it is the recollection of 
some of the great things the theater has 
shown us, or the knowledge of what 
grandeur lies within the theater’s capacity, 
that buoys us. It is, without any doubt, a 
quality we have had to rely upon more 
often than should be required during the 
early part of the current season. 

Louis Calvert, one of the great inter- 
preters of the plays of Shaw, once advised 
that, “Enthusiasm is the first asset a man 
or woman should have in setting out on 
the hazardous journey that is an actor’s 
life.” This is a note, I think, that we can 
very easily adopt as play-goers, Enthusi- 
asm—plus a knowledge of good theater 
and a keen desire for the best. The theater 
may be going through a difficult period ; 
but we, as audience, must live up to what 
we would like the theater to be. 








Scene from a production of Janie, staged by the dramatics department of the Cechran Junior 
High School, Johnstown, Pa., with Miss Jane L. Moran directing. 
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Drama tor Children 


By LOUISE C. HORTON 
Director, Children’s Theatre, Royal Oak, Mich. 
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successful future in the world of 
A drama for children will be reached 
more quickly and effortlessly as 

soon as an important distinction is made 
and adhered to by the leaders in this 
field. The line to be clearly drawn is the 
one separating educational dramatics, with 
creative dramatics as its chief instrument, 
from children’s theater, separating them 
not necessarily in name but in purpose. 

Scathing but pithy was the commentary 
on the appearance of a creative dramatics 
group recently uttered by an irate parent: 
“TI fail to see anything ‘creative’ about it!” 
She had marched indignantly out of a 
certain auditorium after witnessing one of 
those all too popular operettas in which 
the scene, the dialogue, the characters 
and the plot are all alike in one thing— 
they are unbelievable! This mother’s 
eight-year old son was stuck in a corner 
of the stage dressed as Benjamin Franklin! 
And there he had remained during one 
entire act! 

An admirable means of expression and 
training had been distorted out of its 
natural intention and presented as some- 
thing it was never meant to be. Present- 
ing such a skit in the classroom or as a 
means of teaching history or literature is 
very worthwhile, but presentation of it for 
an audience as theater turns the very 
identical scene into a fraud. The truth of 
the matter is, of course, that such a pro- 
duction is neither fish nor fowl. It is 
actually not creative dramatics at all. It 
is certainly not theater. Use of creative 
dramatics implies that the children are 
learning to express themselves naturally, 
with no effort on their part to contact an 
audience. Mention of theater demands 
at once an excellent production pre- 
sented not for the education or amuse- 
ment of the actors but for the entertain- 
ment of the audience alone. 


HERE is educational dramatics, and 
there is children’s theater. Each has 
tremendous value and each has an import- 
ant part to play in the physical, mental 
and spiritual development of our children. 
Creative dramatics as pioneered and 
developed by Winifred Ward is one thing; 
in the hands of too many of her “imi- 
tators,” it is quite another. 

The field of educational dramatics is 
widespread in the territory it covers and 
in the good that it accomplishes. Educa- 
tional dramatics has a purpose, an obvious 
purpose. That purpose is to educate and 
to develop poise and expressive power in 
the'ehild who participates in the dramatic 
presentation. Different is the purpose of 
children’s theater-which is to educate its 
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audience in beauty and culture. Be- 
cause this is its aim, a true children’s 
theater automatically develops in its young 
performers the necessary and aforemen- 
tioned poise and expressive power, for the 
actor is the means through which the 
audience is reached. 

A confusion has arisen in the educa- 
tional dramatics world. Creative dra- 
matics was never intended for public 
presentation. When it is presented for an 
audience and passed off as theater, it does 
a great harm to the national cause of 
drama for children. On the other hand, 
this does not mean that creative dramatics 
cannot be used as a fine training ground 
for the art of acting. Let us listen to 
Miss Ward herself, speaking on the sub- 
ject and stressing the importance of hav- 
ing a theater clarify its purpose right at 
the start. She says: 

“Artistic merit . .. is to be attained only by 
considering the audience of supreme importance. 
Respect for the children who will see the per- 
formances, and a deep interest in presenting 
good plays, skilled players, and beautifully com- 
plete productions, should supersede all other 


considerations. 
“This means that the theatre does not exist to 





Calendar of Plays 


Curtain Pullers, Cleveland Playhouse 
Esther Mullin, Director 


October. . Grandmother Sly Boots 
December Jack and the Beanstalk 
April. aes _. Snow White 
February Eagle’s Nest Ranch 


Children’s Theatre, University of Utah 
C. Lowell Lees, Director 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 

Family Portrait (simplified version) 
House of Wonderland 

Mr. Dooley, Jr. 


Children’s Theatre, Community Center, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Hazel Robertson, Director 

Little Black Sambo 

The Squire’s Bride 

Eagle’s Nest Ranch 

Sleeping Beauty 

Motion picture production for complete art 

experience: First series—Medieval Trilogy, 

Titian the Boy Painter. 


Children’s Theatre, Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago 
Charlotte Chorpenning, Director 


Oct. 27—Dec. 15 _ Rumpelstiltskin 
Dec. 22—Jan. 26 Paul Bunyan’s First 
Christmas 


2 other plays—(titles uncertain) 


The Children’s Playhouse, Muncie, Indiana 
Irene Belcher, Director 


Nov. 9-11 ae Snow White 
February The Emperor's New Clothes 
April ..The Ghost of Mr. Penny 


The Young People’s Theatre, Western 
College, Oxford, O. 

William Ireland Duncan, Director 

Oct. 22—Oct. 29. The Emperor’s New Clothes 











give people a chance to act. No person is cast 
in a play because the experience will be good 
for him. . . . If he can play the part better than 
any other available person, it is given to him, 
and the director is happy if he happens to be 
the one who will gain most from the experience. 

“The policy to be followed in casting plays 
should be determined by a children’s theatre at 
the outset. ... A theatre should not compro- 
mise in this matter. If it expects to win a fol- 
lowing in the community, it must adopt the 
policy of casting plays with the people who can 
most capably act the parts.” 

Educational dramatics has a great place 
in the life of our youth today. It has 
done and can be incalculable good—if it 
will do its own job well. 

The very same words can be said of 
children’s theater, which has brought and 
can continue to bring untold beauty into 
the lives of our young people—if it will do 
its own job well. 

Creative dramatics, expertly handled, 
does a finer job than many people suppose. 
It is the work of those who are misusing 
that excellent means of reaching children, 
that is damaging the name of creative 
dramatics. 


Movies 


Speaking of movies, a recent copy of 
The Detroit News—and probably in many 
other newspapers—carried a tiny, tucked- 
away article highly indicative of the times 
and containing what might be a brilliant 
promise for the future of children’s theatre 
in America and in the world. 

On the other hand, this article stated 
calmly and matter-of-factly a Hollywood 
decision that if carried through to its 
logical conclusion could easily become the 
most serious threat to the dream of our 
future children’s theatre. 

This article indicated that certain per- 
sons of influence in Hollywood have at 
last seen the light of children’s theatre 
possibilities and, we might add, its tre- 
mendous financial possibilities as well. 

Supposedly in answer to parents’ de- 
mands, movies of child classics will be 
produced to combat the influence of 
movies of lesser value. Hollywood, the 
article implied, would make more and 
more of such movies for children if the 
children want them. 

It takes little foresight to see the future 
of children’s theatre once it has become 
a commercial enterprise. 

This impending invasion of Hollywood 
into our pet field of creative endeavor is, 
in my opinion, the strongest argument yet 
advanced for the raising of artistic stand- 
ards in our children’s theatre productions 


‘and for the encouragement of university 


children’s theatre workshops which would 
make such progress a possibility. 

Which would a child choose to see, an 
average group of children in an average 
production of Aladdin, or a Hollywood 
presentation with Danny Kaye as Aladdin 
and Linda Darnell as the PrinCess—in 
technicolor? The answer to that one is 
kindergarten stuff. And it is not to be 
laughed off. If Hollywood once gets 
started, that is precisely what our com- 
petition will be. 
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Two children actors in a play of Napoleonic days presented at the Santa Rosa, Mexico, Polish 
refugee center for children and young people. 





But if our standards of production are 
raised and kept there—and they can be— 
then children will come to love that live 
spark which trained actors alone can 
kindle between themselves and their au- 
dience. Although the movies can present 
a higher standard in every phase of pro- 
duction, they cannot strike that magical 
spark of direct communication. 


Mills College 


A very interesting letter from L. Louise 

Stephens of Mills College, Oakland, 
California, tells of their experiment in 
drama for children. To quote that letter 
in part will give you the clearest picture 
of what goes on in children’s theatre at 
Mills. 

Miss Stephens writes: ““We have no or- 
ganized classes in children’s theatre in our 
regular college year, but I always manage 
to introduce stories for creative dramati- 
zation into my work in reading and speak- 
ing. Also in my course in Play Production 
I have a section in which we spend some 
time studying children’s theatre produc- 
tions. Many students have, through this 
introduction, become interested enough to 
carry on a volunteer class for children of 
our community on Friday afternoons. In 
this we always use free dramatizations, 
teach some of the necessary techniques in 
voice and bodily expression.” 

Miss Stephens goes on to say that in the 
spring of the last two years she took over 
some of the children to work for public 
performances. The first spring they pro- 
duced The Emperor’s New Clothes, giving 
the proceeds to the Chinese orphans. Last 
Stephens, Midsummer Magic, based on a 
story by Arthur Mason. The proceeds of 
this production went to the Children’s 
Home Finding Society. 
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As to their other work, Miss Stephens 
says: “Our college has for many years 
given two and sometimes three extra per- 
formances of traditional Christmas Mys- 
tery Plays so that the boys and girls of the 
community might experience the enjoy- 
ment of these beautiful productions with 
their music and color. We also invite the 
older boys and girls from our Friday 
classes to enjoy our autumn productions 
of a Shakespearian play, last year A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, this year to be 
Romeo and Juliet.” 


Mills also has classes for children in 
which they have “story telling, free dra- 
matization, voice and diction, rhythms, 
and finally some plans for a demonstra- 
tion. For the last evening we invited our 
friends to hear the younger children speak 
a number of poems which they had learn- 
ed, to see them dramatize a number of 
Mother Goose Rhymes. Then some of 
the older groups presented the old folk 
tale, The Three Wishes, upon which all of 
the children had worked and from which 
groups we had selected those we thought 
most interesting. Another group _pre- 
sented a play with speech choir, The 
Story of Koo Ban, a script written by one 
of the adult students, Ruth Brace. The 
evening closed with a dramatization of 
the episode from Tom Sawyer in which 
Tom whitewashes the fence.” 


Polish Theater 


| would be hard to find a better example of 
the good being done in the field of drama 
for children than in the news items trick- 
ling out to us from the Polish Theatre in exile. 
We hear of a group of “Junaks” and girls in 
Palestine, producing the opera Halka, assisted 
by the former director of the Warsaw Opera. 
Hanka Ordon, well known Polish diseuse, or- 
ganized in Bombay, India, a theatre group from 





Change of Address 


Change of address should be promptly re- 
ported to us, as the post office does not for- 
ward second-class matter. The old address, 





as well as the new, should be reported. 








among the orphans who were rescued from Rus- 
sia. In Egypt and in Italy there are two perma- 
nent acting groups performing for the Polish 
Army and the Polish youth and. children in 
those areas. Exiled Polish youth in England are 
entertained by a talented group of Polish artists. 


Santa Rosa, Mexico 


The most interesting of all and the closest to 
us is the situation at Santa Rosa in Mexico. 
Eric P. Kelly, author of The Christmas Night- 
ingale, writes a fascinating letter of first-hand 
information from Santa Rosa: 

“Those children no sooner get into a place 
than out of drab costumes and rags suddenly 
flash gorgeous stage garbs of color and sweet 
pattern. I don’t know how they do it, but the 
hem of somebody’’s petticoat, and the lining of 
some man’s hat, and a piece of treasured bed 
sheet all seem to get into the picture, and at a 
local bazaar somebody finds a few ribbons— 
and the play goes on. 

“There were dancing classes at Santa Rosa 
within a week of arrival, and in a month the 
girls were dancing Krakoviaks and Polonaises 
Mexican Festivals and when Christmas came 
the whole place broke out in a rash of Miracle 
plays, outdoors and in, some of them centuries 
old. In one of them, two angels descended from 
the steps of a mule drawn trolley car and the 
devil extricated. himself from under a rear axle 
somewhere.” 

The purpose of this Polish Theatre in exile 
is not only the amusement of the emigrants but 
also the cultivation of Polish literature and 
language. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The Johns Hopkins Children’s Educational 
Theatre presents as its year’s program a list of 
fascinating novelties. Originality is their keynote. 
In October, for three performances, they pre- 
sented The Enchanted Shirt, a famous American 
poem by John Hay which becomes, when dram- 
atized, ‘‘an appealing fairy tale”. In December 
comes The Willow Tree, a legend of old Russia. 
The Moor’s Legacy will be their March offering, 
a dramatization of Washington Irving’s delight- 
ful story. They will close their season in May 
with three performances of The Birds of Kill- 
ingworth, “‘an episode of old New England based 
on Longfellow’s charming poem.” 

The theatre’s purpose, stated clearly on the 
first page of their program, is as follows: ‘“‘Edu- 
cational dramatics provide imaginative expres- 
sion for the child in the audience as well as on 
the stage. The Johns Hopkins Children’s Edu- 
cational Theatre offers creative work in speech 
arts, dance, pantomime, and the interpretation 
ot tamous characters in literature.’ The in- 
structor in charge is Frances Cary Bowen. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Charlotte Chorpenning, director of the 
Children’s Theatre at the Goodman Memorial 
Theatre in Chicago, reports that the new Paul 
Bunyan play is full of bright new things that 
children will love. It is to be their Christmas 
production this year. Mrs. Chorpenning also 
indicates that the theatre may do two new 
plays out of the class in playwriting for chil- 
dren. Very interesting and significant to 
children’s theatre workers everywhere is her 
statement: ‘‘We are working on plays of today, 
inter-racial and international stories.” ‘That is 
a great and promising field. Let us hope their 
experiment meets with success. 
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Question: Is there some sort of a chart or 
guide that might help us in avoiding some of 
the unexpected and sometimes unfortunate re- 
sults of colored lights on painted surfaces? 

Answer: I’ve hesitated considerably be- 
fore attempting to answer this question 
for the simple reason that no _ positive 
and fool-proof answer can be given. The 
difficulty begins with the fact that there 
is no standardization of names with a 
given hue in the manufacture of color 
mediums or in pigments. A pigment of a 
given name may also differ noticeable in 
hue, saturation and brilliance when com- 
pared with a like pigment of the same 
name but which has been produced by 
another firm. This situation makes any 
sort of an elaborate chart practically 
useless at the outset. Add to this the al- 
most infinite variety possible in pigment 
color combinations and the variability 
of the brilliance of light and it becomes 
evident why no positive guide can be 
established. However, a few results have 
been proven with enough frequency to 
make the recording of them on this page 
worthwhile. 

Question: In the closing scene of Blithe Spirit 
there is a sequence of effects that supposedly 
are performed by the unseen spirits of Elvira 
and Ruth. They do a very effective job of 


wrecking the apartment. A partial list of the 
havoc they create includes tearing pictures and 
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window drapes from the wall, books that are 
dumped from shelves to floor, and as a climax 
the mantle over the fireplace with its load of 
bric-a-back crashes. Can you give us some idea 
as to how these last two effects can be handled? 

In the same production Madam Arcati, the 
medium, uses a crystal ball as a part of her 
trappings. Is it possible to make one of these 
or must they be purchased? 

Answer: There are several ways that 
the books may be dumped from the 
shelves. The solution of removing sup- 
porting pegs from one end of the shelves 
makes a fearful clatter when both books 
and shelves fall, but the mechanics of 
this rigging are a little obvious. We left 
the shelves in position and propelled the 
books to the floor by means of a length 
of flexible picture wire which ran from 
side to side of each shelf about four inches 
high. The wire was fastened permanently 
at one side, looped behind the row of 
books and through a hole on the opposite 
side. When the free end of the wire was 
pulled the wire behind the books straight- 
ened and shoved the books from the shelf. 
We put a length of 4” doweling parallel 
with the edge of each shelf and placed the 
books on this so that when they were 
shoved by the wire they would slide for- 
ward easily. A good hard yank on the 
wire will send the books flying. 


The mantle can be made to fall on cue 
by hinging one end of it and supporting 
the other by means of a 34” iron rod that 
projects through the flat and into the 
mantle. The only point that needs special 
attention with this rigging is to make sure 
that there is at least 12” or 34” clearance 
between the face of the flat and the back 
of the mantle so that it will swing free 
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without ruining the paint job. Slip the 
iron supporting rod out with a good sharp 
yank and the mantle will fall with a crash. 
The sketch illustrates this rigging. 

We made our crystal ball from a dime 
store rose bowl. These bowls are almost 
spherical in shape, the slight flattened area 
which serves as a base and the equally 
small opening opposite the base are not 
noticeable at any distance. The problem 
of using this vase as a crystal ball is to 
devise a method of attaching it to a 
heavier base so that it will not roll around. 
This is complicated by the fact that the 
opening in these vases usually have no 
projecting lip or flange which can be used 
in anchoring it to a base. We made a 
small wooden frame with the inside di- 
mensions the size of the desired base and 
filled it with a mixture of sand and ce- 
ment. After the cement has begun to set 
we turned the rose bowl upside down and 
imbedded the open mouth in the cement. 
The cement will settle against the inner 
contour of the bowl and after drying 
hold it firmly in place. The wooden frame 
can then be removed and the cement base 
painted. 

Question: Our scenery has been stored for 
some time and an inspection of it revealed that 
some of the flats had water stains on them 
while others had canvas that had been torn, 
stretched or covered with bulges and dents. Is 
there any way of restoring this canvas to a con- 
dition that will permit the repainting of the 
scenery with some assurance that the finished 
job will be acceptable? 

Answer: The first step is to repair those 
flats with holes or tears in the canvas. This 
may be done by making patches of canvas 
or muslin that area few inches longer and 
wider than the size of the hole. Cover one 
face of the patch with canvas glue and 
apply it over the hole on the back of the 
flat. Working from the face of the flat, 
draw the edges of the tear together and 
arrange them as smoothly as possible. 
The patch should be pressed firmly against 
the torn canvas by holding a wide board 
or a piece of plywood to the face of the 
flat while the patch is smoothed by hand 
from the back. Allow the patch to dry 
thoroughly before painting. One or two 
coats of paint will completely conceal the 
damage. 

No amount of repainting with scene 
paint will prevent a water stain on canvas 
or muslin from “bleeding” through and 
discoloring your paint job. Don’t waste 
time and paint by trying it. Paint over 
the stained areas with a thin solution of 
shellac and alcohol or an equally thin 
solution of clear laquer and laquer thinner. 
Allow these to dry at least an hour‘before 
attempting to paint over them with scene 
paint. You will find that both the water 
stain and the solution of shellac or laquer 
will paint out with no difficulty. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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iain the Play of the Month 


This department is designed to assist directors, tea chers, and students choose, cast, and produce plays 
of recognized merit. Suggestions concerning plays which readers should like to see discussed here 
will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Director of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 
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Two on an Island 


Article by LAWRENCE W. SMITH 


(As produced by Thespian Troupe 200 of 
Charleston High School, Charleston, 
West Virginia) 


Two on an Island, a play in eleven scenes, by Elmer 
Rice, 38 speaking parts and extras. Modern costumes. 
Royalty, $35. Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th St., 
New York City. 


Suitability and Educational Value 
HE idea of Two on an Island 1s 


most suitable for a high school cast 

and audience, especially for the cast 
and for all students with a desire to act. It 
shows the “‘st..ge struck” youth a true pic- 
ture of the legitimate theatre with all of 
its ramifications; the uncertainty of em- 
ployment, the selfishness and lack of pro- 
fessional spirit amongst some producers, 
the under-estimation of merit in the the- 
atre, and the often lonely environment of 
the center of the theatre in this country, 
namely New York. The two leading roles, 
those of the boy and the girl, who unify 
the whole play, are suitable for high 
school actors because their ages and their 
ambitions are the same as those of any 
high school student. Finally, the produc- 
tion of the play affords the best possible 
project for a large group of people to 
learn to work together and share the re- 
wards of a venture in the theatre, Our 
Charleston High School production re- 
quired the efforts of sixty people, fifty on 
the stage and ten off the stage handling 
the business end. Naturally, much organ- 
ization was necessary, but the more organ- 
ization, the more teamwork as a result. 


Plot 


In the beginning we have two threads of story, 
that of an ambitious young boy and that of an 
ambitious young girl who have each come to 
New York, unaware of the other’s existence, in 
search of work, happiness and success. Each 
treads his way through offices, studios and the 
by-paths of the theatre tasting of despair and 
defeat. As the play progresses we see the young 
couple coming closer together and finally they 
meet. In the end they unite with the hope that 
they will achieve their respective goals. 


Casting 


The choice of the cast for Two on an 
Island requires a great deal of time; in 
our case we took ten try-out periods of 
about two and one-half hours each. The 
large cast includes men and women of all 
ages and one child. Most of the adults 
are “straight,” however, but there are 
many types, such as the Brooklyn taxi 
driver, the foreigner of New York, the 
sailor on leave, the city sophisticate, the 
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“cheap” girl, the westerner,. the south- 
erner, the hard business man, the refugee, 
the communist, the club woman, the 
Hindu, the humble land-lady, the sight- 
seeing guide, the newly-married couple, 
the artist, and the neglected old lady. So 
many of the large cast have excellent bit 
parts, with real acting opportunities in a 
single speech, that great pains must be 
taken in selecting a large number of peo- 
ple. Getting contrasts of characters is not 
so difficult a problem since so many of the 
people of the play appear in just one 
scene. The most difficult roles to cast for 
the average school would probably be 
those of an extremely sophisticated man 
and woman and the sightseeing guide. 
The latter must be able to sustain an 
uninterrupted speech of about three pages. 


Direction 


The director’s task begins with cutting 
and rewriting the play for high school 
audiences and actors. Most of the re- 
vision is necessary for reasons of censor- 
ship, but they can be made surprisingly 
easily. The apartment of the boy and girl 
before they are married can become the 
apartment of two girls with the change 
of just a few words. Also the disregard 
for conventions bréught to light in the 
last scene can be eliminated, without 
weakening the play, by making some of 
the leading couple’s lines their hopes for 
the future instead of their past experience. 
There are a few spots in the play that 
should be cut because of the inability of 
amateurs to sustain them. 

The limited floor space of the many 
small sets makes the movement of the 
characters a problem for the director. The 
actors have to be given numerous “rises,” 
short “crosses”, etc., to prevent the play 
from becoming static. Also, it is difficult 
to find motivation for business in many 
of the scenes. 

The numerous sound effects and the 
variety of lighting required three dress re- 
hearsals in our production to secure a 
smoothly working organization. 

As director I found it necessary to make 
a huge chart listing all of the fifty people 
to be on the stage with the scenes that 
each appeared in. It was impossible to 
predict the progress of the play with so 
many scenes and people, so the scene or 
scenes to be rehearsed could not be an- 
nounced ahead, but were posted on a bul- 
letin board daily. One week for try-outs 
and four for rehearsals is our regular 
habit, but we allowed two weeks for try- 





The Author 


AWRENCE W. SMITH cannot remem- 
ber when he wasn’t interested in dra- 
matics. He has an A.B. from Wittenberg 
College, an M.A. from Columbia University 
and graduate work from the University of 
Wisconsin. He studied playwriting, radio and 
radio writing at Columbia and appeared in 
radio plays over New York City’s municipal 
station WNYC. While at Wisconsin in 1941 
he appeared in the original production of No 
Boots in Bed. In Charleston he’s been in 
plays given by both the Kanawha Players 
(the community theatre) and the Children’s 
Theatre. He became accustomed to plays 
with many scenes when he played the school- 
master in Tom Sawyer for the children, a 
play with fifteen scenes. Sometime ago he 
wrote an article for this magazine on the 
English theatre after making a study of it in 
London. With the publishing of the one- 
act play, Serf, he became a playwright. At 
the National High School Drama Conference, 
held in 1941 at Indiana University, he dem- 
onstrated the direction of the serious play by 
presenting the third act of White Oaks, a 
play also produced at Charleston High School. 
It is a pleasure to present Mr. Smith to 
the readers of this Department. 











outs and five for rehearsals for this play 
and used all of the time. 

Preserving the continuity of the story 
with so many scenes was a major prob- 
lem since some of the scenes are not close- 
ly knit together. Speeding up the scene 
changes to a minimum of time is all that 
can be done to remedy this. 


Stage Problems 


Our greatest problem was to give the 
play on our large stage so that it could 
be projected to the audience in our large 
auditorium with 2200 seats and extremely 
bad accoustics. This is our biggest prob- 
lem even with a “box” set and it became 
a greater problem when we could not 
have any “box” sets, because of the time 
it would take to change ten of them in 
the eleven scenes. 

Fortunately, we had a new cyclorama 
on our stage which reduced the size and 
gave a good neutral background for the 
scenes. And, of course, on the other hand, 
a large stage is a wonderful asset with so 
many scenes and people. There is plenty 
of room for all if properly organized. 

A brief resume of the scenes jis as 
follows: 

Scene 1 

Two taxicabs, side by side, were made by 
placing four chairs and two stools in oblique 
lines partially facing the audience. Two chairs 
were used for each back seat and a stool for 
each drver’s seat. Stools were lower than 
the chairs to allow the passengers’ faces to 
be seen above the drivers’ heads. We did not 
attempt to even suggest the New York back- 
ground since the lines will do that. We used 
records for the running engines, traffic noises and 
the collision and found it necessary to keep the 
sound very low except for starting and stopping 
the vehicles. Synchronizing the pantomime and 
sound was difficult for the sound effects man 
who had his equipment in a right wing beside 
the switchboard operator, both of whom could 
see the stage. The sounds from the radios in 
the two cabs were achieved by two boys, out 
of view of the audience, speaking into our public 
address system. The passengers and drivers in 
the taxicabs pantomimed to indicate when the 
cabs were in motion and standing still. Thus, it 
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Act II, Scene 6, from the production of Two on an Island at the Charleston, W. Va.. High 


School (Thespian Troupe 200). 


Directed by Lawrence W. Smith. 





can be seen that starting and stopping the rec- 
ords on exactly the right “spot” with exactly the 
right “business” of the actors, and controlling 
two “‘radio commentators” on the public address 
system at the same time, was our chief technical 
problem. 

Scene 2 


A sightseeing bus was created with a number 
of chairs and a record of Greyhound bus sounds. 
The stage area to the left of the bus was spotted 
with blue light for a Salvation Army street 
scene in the Bowery and the area to the right, 
spotted with red, for a night club scene in 
Harlem. 

Scene 3 


A corner of a producer’s office was secured by 
two hinged flats hung with pictures of celebri- 
ties, a desk with telephone, and a row of three 
chairs. 

Scene 4 


The subway was suggested by chairs, subdued 
lighting and a record of sound effects. This scene 
closed Act I and we opened and closed the 
“grand” curtain only once for each act. A 
smaller curtain that rose and fell, with the 
assistance of blackouts, separated the scenes. 


Scene § 


Two hinged flats for the corner of a room, a 
model’s platform with draped background, a 
large easel, a small desk with telephone, and a 
chair made the artist’s studio. 


Scene 6 


The cafe scene was the most elaborate of our 
simple sets. Another pair of hinged flats covered 
with customers’ scribblings and drawings was 
the corner of the room. (We never used any 
pair of flats a second time; we always varied 
the color.) Within this were the cashier’s booth, 


four tables and nine chairs. 


Scene 7 

A corner of the Metropolitan Art Gallery had 
two adjoining walls paneled with rich red 
damask. One good reproduction of Innis’ 
‘“‘Autumn Oaks” in a heavy baroque frame gave 
the atmosphere and a group of women carried 
folding artists’ stools (borrewed from a depart- 
ment store) into the room. A bench was the 
only permanent piece of furniture on the set. 


Scene 8 
For the outside of the entrance to a famous 
night resort, we used the corner of the exterior 
of a building with a canopied doorway on each 
of the two sides bathed in blue light. The can- 
opies were striped awning material supported by 
spears (of wood) that leaned outward and were 
fastened to the bottom of the building at the 
foundation. 
Scene 9 
The top of the Statue of Liberty was the first 
scene of the last act and was everyone’s favorite. 
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It was not only where the leading couple first 
became acquainted, but also a melting pot of 
humanity. Only the “Lady’s” crown was con- 
structed and this was done by means of a plat- 
form three feet above the floor with the points 
of her crown, made of grey curtains draped over 
upright posts about two feet apart, acting as a 
railing for the observation platform. Most of 
the large group of sightseers were forced to lie 
flat on the floor behind the platform until their 
entrance up the steps in the rear, in order to 
create the illusion of coming up from below. 
Recorded whistles of all kinds of boats were 
heard throughout the scene. 


Scene 10 


The apartment of the two girls was two hinged 
flats papered with an all-over pattern of red 
roses on a white ground. To this was added a 
dressing table (petticoated in soft green) with 
“‘dulled” mirror, a boudoir chair and a straight 


chair. 
Scene 11 


This last scene was a duplication of Scene 1, 
since the play ended with the boy and the girl 
in one of two taxicabs on their way to Grand 
Central Station for their@honeymoon. 


Costuming and Make-up 


This phase of the play was compara- 
tively easy since the costumes were mod- 
ern. We rented uniforms for two taxi 
drivers, a policeman, a bellhop, and a 
museum attendant. We borrowed two 
sailor uniforms and a waiter’s coat. “Strik- 
ing’ evening dresses were needed twice 
and a full dress suit or two to get the 
right effect. 

Make-ups were the usual straights and 
characters found in almost any play. 


Budget 


Expenses for our production were about 
as follows: 





Royalty (one performance)............. $ 35.00 
Programs (with block print cover)...... 10.00 
EE IG PEA ae ee 14.00 
OREO COMOETUCHION . . 2. cc cccccccccccccs 5.00 

Sound effects records (some borrowed from 
local radio station, some purchased)... 2.00 
Eo ete hak a eee Loa eee eka-s 4.00 
ck dd ees Shenae hse chine asec aeee-s 12.00 
Nb gs iia i eee ein 2.00 
Party for cast and production staff...... 40.00 
$124.00 


Nore: It is not customary to spend so much 
for a party after the play, but this play was an 
exception because of the number of people en- 


gaged and good refreshments were in order 
after seven weeks of diligent work. 


Retrospect 


The reader probably wonders why any 
director would undertake to produce Two 
on an Island. It was truly the most am- 
bitious play I ever attempted. But I 
liked the play from the first time I read 
it one hot summer’s day in the reading 
room of the Dramatists Play Service in 
New York and thoyght it had something 
worth while to say, something worth while 
to young people. I still think so and some 
day I may even revive it with all eleven 
scenes. 

February issue: Janie. 





The Technicians Roundtable 
(Continued from page 18) 


There are two ways of tightening loose 
canvas on flats. The easiest method is by 
back painting. Mix a gray paint that has 
double strength glue in it and paint the 
entire back of the flat. This will usually 
shrink the canvas sufficiently to bring it 
back to the proper degree of tightness. Do 
not be disturbed if the paint job on the 
face of the flat seems to be discolored by 
the back-painting. This is the moisture in 
the back-paint that has seeped through the 
canvas and darkened the paint on the 
face. As soon as the water in the pigment 
dries out the paint job will return to its 
original tone. If the canvas has been 
stretched so badly that back-painting will 
not correct it, the only other remedy is to 
remove the canvas from one stile and the 
two rails and re-stretch before again glue- 
ing and tacking it back to the frame. This 
is difficult to do with very old canvas or 
muslin as it will likely tear when it is re- 
moved from the frame. 

Question: Can the features of the duchess in 
Alice in Wonderland be made up in some way 
without constructing a mask? We've tried doing 
it with nose putty but this proved unsuccessful 
as it was too heavy and uncomfortable for the 
actress.—R. R. S. 

Answer: We had very good luck mak- 
ing up this character by using cotton and 
spirit gum or collodion. A fairly wide roll 
of surgical cotton is best for this purpose. 
Unroll a part of the package and flatten 
out the cotton so it can be cut easily with 
scissors. Mark out a section of the cotton 
that will conform to the cheek outline. 
Cut it out and bevel the edges before ap- 
plying it. Cover the cheek with spirit gum 
and hold the cotton in position until the 
gum has dried. A smaller section of cotton 
is then cut to the desired shape and glued 
over and to the first layer. This process 
is repeated until the desired contour is 
obtained. The final shaping is done by 
careful trimming with scissors and by 
pinching and pulling with the fingers. 
Grease paint cannot be applied to the cot- 
ton but the regulation theatrical face 
powders gives you considerable latitude in 
the choice of colors. These can be patted 
onto the cotton with a powder puff with 
little trouble. This mask is surprisingly 
comfortable and light and has the ad- 
ditional advantage of being flexible as well. 
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Scene from Langley High School’s Production, Pittsburgh 


ASH and CARRIE 


By Dorothy Rood Stewart, author of Plane Crazy 


CAST 

Carrie Ferguson, the struggling mother with the faulty Brad, 25, in love with Anne 

memor 

y ae all ' Drothula, the buxom colored maid 

Jenny Wharton, her lifelong friend and neighbor, inquis- 

itive, tart, big-hearted Judy, 13, Marilyn’s best friend 
Trig, Carrie’s son, 16 Gerty 
Anne, Carrie’s oldest daughter, 22 ast Cormick 


Marilyn, the “middle” daughter, with “dates” the main 


“ <4 . Ee — “SO : 
thing on her mind Sweetie Jackson 


Alberta, 11, the spice of the family Hon Jackson 
Uncle Omar, blustery, dogmatic—a swell comedy The “roomers,’ who work at the new plastics plant— 
character all comedy roles 


‘ASH AND CARRIE is a grand play. Production orders this season prove that our estimate of the play is 
_{ shared by discerning schools all over the nation. Order your copy today. If you are not pleased with it, we'll 
reimburse you for the seventy-five cents it costs . . . Have you our Basic Catalog and Supplement? We'll gladly 

send it if requested to do so. 


131 E. 23rd Street Row, Peterson and Company 1233S. Hope Street 
New York 10 | EVANSTON, ILLINOIS Los Angeles 15 
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National Association of Teachers of Speech 
Holds Reconversion Conference 


EEACHERS and leaders in the field of speech education, repre- 


senting all parts of the nation, will assemble at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio on December 27, 28, 29, for the 


30th annual meeting of The National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech. The re- 
moval of restrictions on travel and the 
desire of educational workers everywhere 
to renew professional contacts is expected 
to bring to the conference the largest at- 
tendance since the outbreak of the war. 
Under the aggressive leadership of Vice 
President W. Norwood Brigance of Wa- 
bash College, a well diversified program 
covering many aspects of speech education 
in schools and colleges has been planned. 
The conference will open at 9:00 a. m., 
Thursday, December 27, with a joint ses- 
sion of all organizations meeting for the 
three-day convention, Nationally known 
leaders will participate in a discussion of 
the subject, “Speech and the World of 
Tomorrow,” with President Joseph F. 
Smith of the University of Utah presiding. 
For the afternoon of December 27, sec- 
tional meetings and demonstration have 
been planned on voice, diction, high school 
forensics, educational radio, voice commu- 
nication, public address, interpretation, 
speech correction, and high school drama- 
tics. The day’s program will close with a 
reading hour scheduled for 5:30 p. m. 
Activities scheduled for Friday, Decem- 
ber 28, will get underway with a general 
session on radio as used by the Army Serv- 
ice Forces in covering the Pacific War and 
by radio companies in covering the San 
Francisco Conference, with I. Keith Tyler 
of the Ohio State University presiding. 
Morning sectional meetings will be devoted 
to phonetics, rhetoric, debate and theatre 
appreciation. One of the highlights of the 
entire convention will be the joint lunch- 
eon scheduled for 12:15 p.m., December 
28, with Jasper Deeter as speaker. 
Afternoon events scheduled for the 28th 
include sectional meetings on speech re- 
habilitation, discussion and forum, speech 
training, Junior Town Hall broadcast for 


high school teachers, and demonstration of audio-visual aids. 
The performance of a three-act play by the Ohio State University 


Theatre will close the day’s program. 


A general session concerned with the problem of measuring 
public opinion (or national and international aspects of educa- 


tion) will open the conference program 
scheduled for Saturday, December 29. 
Morning sectional meetings on speech 
training at the elementary, high school. 
college, university and adult levels will 
follow the general session. The confer- 
ence will close with a Saturday afternoon 
session on semantics. 

Those planning to attend the conference 
are urged to make their room reservations 
at once with the Hotel Deshler-Wallick. 
Further particulars regarding the confer- 
ence, as well as a copy of the printed pro- 
gram (ready about December 1), may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Loren D. Reid. 
Secretary, The National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 
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Thespian Society Holds Fourth 
National Business Convention 


RAMATICS teachers and students from 

the 675 high schools affiliated with The 
National Thespian Society will gather at the 
Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, 
December 27-28, for the fourth national busi- 
ness convention of the Society. Meetings 
have been scheduled for the forenoon only, 
so that delegates will be free in the after- 
noon to attend other events scheduled by 
The National Association of Teachers of 
Speech and the American Educational The- 
atre Association. 

The Thursday morning session will open 
with an address of welcome and report of 
major accomplishments of the Society for 
the five-year period 1940 through 1945, given 
by National Director Mildred E. Murphy of 
the Orlando, Florida, High School. Assistant 
National Director Jean E. Donahey of the 
Brownsville, Pa., High School will speak on 
the relationship of students to the national 
organization. The financial status of the 
Society for the past five years will be re- 
viewed by Ernest Bavely. Senior Councilor 
Dr. Paul F. Opp of Fairmont, W. Va., State 
College will address the delegates on mem- 
bership growth and expansion. Senior Coun- 
cilor Earl W. Blank of Berea College will 
discuss the Society and the advancement of 
standards in dramatic arts in the secondary 
schools. The remainder of the morning ses- 
sion will be devoted to committee meetings. 

The Friday morning session will consider 
reports of the several committees, followed 
by the election of officers. The remainder of 
the morning will be given to a roundtable 
discussion of three major Thespian projects 
proposed for the next five-year period: (1) 
sponsorship of the second national high 
school drama conference; (2) organization 
of traveling drama units for secondary 
schools; (3) a nation-wide survey of dra- 
matic arts in the high schools. 

Further particulars regarding this conven- 
tion may be secured by writing to Ernest 
Bavely, Secretary, The National Thespian 
Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. 








Michael Hare. 








Jasper Deeter to Address 
Joint Luncheon 


ASPER DEETER, nationally known direc- 

tor of the Hedgerow Theatre of Moylan, 
Pa., and a leader of the American stage will 
address the joint luncheon of The National 
Association of Teachers of Speech, American 
Educational Theatre Association, and The 
National Thespian Society, scheduled for 
12:15 p.m., Friday, December 28, at the 
Deshler- Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Deeter is recognized for his ability to chal- 
lenge his listeners, and his address on the 
theatre is expected to provoke much con- 
structive discussion. Mr. Deeter’s appear- 
ance is being sponsored by The National 
Thespian Society. 








American Educational Theatre Association 
Sponsors Drama Convention 
OSTWAR activities of the American Educational Theatre 


Association will get underway with the Association convention 


scheduled for December 27, 28, 29, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 


Columbus, Ohio. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Herschel L. Bricker, who is in Europe 
on an assignment of the War Department, 
the convention program will be under the 
chairmanship of C. R. Kase of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. Inasmuch as the As- 
sociation did not sponsor conventions dur- 
ing the past few years, the meeting in 
Columbus is expected to draw a large at- 
tendance from educational theatre workers 
throughout the country. 

The program will begin the morning of 
December 27 with members attending a 
joint session of all groups sponsored by 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech. The chairmen of various com- 
mittees of the Association will submit their 
reports at a business meeting which will 
follow the joint session, 

The afternoon program for December 
27 will include several events of especial 
interest to dramatic arts teachers and di- 
rectors. A children’s theatre section, with 
Virginia Lee Comer as chairman, will con- 
sider ““New.Directions in Children’s Thea- 
ters” with emphasis on community rela- 
tionships. Participants will include Hazel 
Robertson, Mildred Wirt, Robert Kannen- 
geiser and Marion Preece. Another sec- 
tional meeting with Dr. George M. Savage 
as chairman, will be devoted to “New Plays 
and Production.” Among those who will 
appear in this section are Edward Hearn, 
Harold Weiss, George McCalmon and 
Alan Schneider. 

Late afternoon meetings for the 27 
include a demonstration on “Directing the 
One-Act Play”, with Ernest Bavely as 
chairman. For purposes of demonstration 
members of Thespian Troupe 420 of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, with Miss Virginia Klein di- 
recting, will present a one-act play. The 
highlight of this meeting will be the criti- 
cal analysis of the performance by Jasper 
Deeter of the Hedgerow theatre. Another 


late afternoon meeting will be given to a discussion of theatre architec- 
ture, with Barnard Hewitt as chairman. Those participating in this dis- 
cussion will include G. H. Quinby, Marion Robinson, Kai Jurgensen and 


The program for December 28 will include additional meetings on 
problems pertaining to the children’s theatre, a sectional meeting on 


theatre history and _ research, with John 
H. McDowell of Ohio State University presid- 
ing; a discussion pertaining to new horizon’s 
for the educational theatre under the chairman- 
ship of Dina Rees Evans, and a review of the 
Army Theatre and the veteran, with Major 
James Parke presiding. 

Among activities scheduled for the third and 
final day of the convention are: a sectional 
meeting on secondary school curriculum in dra- 
matics, a discussion of college theatre curricu- 
lum, presentation of an experiment in theatre, 
and a demonstration on judging the festival play 
with Benjamin Rothberg presiding. Members 
of Thespian Troupe 400 of Greenfield, Ohio, 
with Wylie Fetherlin directing, will present a 
one-act play as part of the demonstration in 
judging the festival play. 

Further particulars regarding this convention 
may be secured by writing to John W. Hulburt, 
Secretary, American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
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1945 revision, embodying recent 
techniques of production. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
DRAMA, Second Edition 


By A. H. Quinn 


Volume |: From the Beginning 
to the Civil War... . ($5.00) 


Volume Il: From the Civil War 
to the Present Day. . ($5.00) 


F. S. 











A PLAYER'S HANDBOOK: The 
| Theory and Practice of Acting 


By Samuel Selden.. . ($2.50) 


STAGE MANAGEMENT FOR THE 
AMATEUR THEATRE 


By W. P. Halstead. . . ($2.75) 





Crofits & Co. , 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE: A Handbook for Nonprofessionals 


By Heffner, Selden, Sellman, and Walkup 
THIS GUIDE to class discussion and laboratory 


practice has been made still more effective in the 


edition are: an amplification of the discussion on 
the structure of the drama; a new chapter on sound 
developments and ¢ffects; new illustrations and diagrams; questions 
and exercises at the end of each chapter designed 
to encourage class discussion and experiment in 
e Among the significant changes that mark this new theatre practice.......................000000- $3.75 


DESIGNING THE PLAY 


| 


| 


Third, revised edition of 











By Cooper & Camp. . ($1.00) 


DRESSING THE PART: A History 
of Costume for the Theatre 


By F. P. Walkup... . ($4.00) 


STAGE MAKEUP 
By Richard Corson. . ($2.50) 
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On the High School Stage 


News items published in this department 


are reported by schools affiliated with 


Ohe National Chespian Society 
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Philippi, W. Va. 


EMBERS of Troupe 284 of the Philippi 

High School under the sponsorship of 
Miss Frances Nucci began their dramatic ac- 
tivities for the current semester with the pro- 
duction of the one-act play, Sabotage, for an 
assembly program given on October 26. The 
same day Thespians sponsored a program in 
observance of Navy Day. For Armistice Day the 
Troupe presented Memories of 1918. The first 
major production of this season, Junior Miss. 
was given before a capacity audience on No- 
vember 16, with Miss Nucci directing. The 
study of speech arts is among the projects 
chosen for dramtics club meetings. 


Joplin, Mo. 


EMBERS of Troupe 569 at the Joplin 

High School opened the current dra- 
matics season with performances of three one- 
act plays, Tangled Web, Three’s a Crowd, and 
Another Beginning, given as part of school 
assembly programs. Honors for giving the first 
full-length play of the season went to the 
junior class for the production of Janie on- 
November 29. The play was greeted by a 
packed house, with Miss Helen Eckleman di- 
recting. For special club projects this fall 
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dramatics students are devoting their time to 
a study of motion picture appreciation and 
history of the theatre. Ten new members were 
added to the Troupe recently.—Joan Dunlop, 
Secretary. 


Orlando, Fla. 


T THE Orlando High School (Troupe 
177) the fall term promises to be ex- 
tremely active for Thespians, with National 
Director Mildred E. Murphy directing. The 
program got underway on October 12 with a 
variety show. A second variety show was given 
on November 9. A third performance of a 
similar nature is scheduled for December 9. 
For school chapel programs Thespian staged the 
one-act play, Miss Fannie’s Bomb, on Novem- 
ber 30. Another one-act, Love Sick, will be 
offered on December 7. The season of major 
plays began with two performances of Best 
Foot Forward on November 15, 16. A second 
major production will be given on December 
13, 14. Shiny Nose will be staged either in 
January or February as the third three-act 
play of the season. To implement their dra- 
matics program a number of students are at- 
tending performances at nearby colleges. 
Thespians are also exchanging activities with 
the Troupes at Kissimme, Tampa and Miami. 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


ERFORMANCES of Quality Street given 

by the advanced dramatics classes during 
November 12 through 15 marked the opening 
of the current play production season at the 
Webster Groves High School (Troupe 191), 
with Miss Roberta Seibert directing. Members 
of the beginning dramatics class will present 
Lady of the Market Place at a Christmas meet- 
ing planned for late December. Interest in 
dramatics is being broadened through a series 
of exchange meetings with nearby troupes, in- 
cluding those at the Clayton High School and 
the Roxana, Illinois, High School.—Jane Howe, 
Secretary. 


Dearborn, Mich. 


NE of the projects undertaken this fall by 

members of Troupe 586 of the Dearborn 
High School, with Miss Jessie Church as spon- 
sor, is a survey of all talent in school for the 
purpose of establishing an entertainment bureau 
to serve the community. The first public enter- 
tainment program of the current semester was 
given on October 23 under the title, ‘Dramatic 
Features and Talented Teachers.” The  pro- 
gram consisted of short skits, songs, musical 
numbers, and the one-act play, Grandma Pulls 
the Strings. The first three-act play of the 
year, Papa Is All, was given November 15, 16, 
with Miss Church directing. Large audiences 
were present for both performances. 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 

PROGRAM of four one-act plays--Mary’s 

Heart, Annte’s Man, For a Rainy Day, 
and The Early Worm—was presented on Oc- 
tober 23 by the dramatics class at the Coeur 
d’Alene High School as the first public per- 
formance of this term. Two other one-acts, 
Faith and Work and Life Line, were given for 
a student audience in observance of Thanks- 
giving Day. Considerable interest in the school 
and community has been created for the per- 
formance of The Batescheduled for December. 
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= GUIDE = 
TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
A 1 cent postal card addressed to each school listed below will bring you 
full particulars regarding the Speech and Drama Program. 
Mention Dramatics Magazine. 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Four-year professional college course in acting, produc- 


tion or playwriting leading to B.F.A, degree. Six pro- 
ductions annually in the Carnegie Tech Theatre. 

HENRY F. BOETTCHER, Head 
Acting and Production: Mary Morris, B. Iden Payne, 


Talbot Pearson, George McCalmon. 
Playwriting and History of Drama: George McCalmon. 
Voice and Speech: Edith Warman Skinner. 
Costume Design: Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly. 
Technical Direction, Stage Lighting: George Kimberly. 
Stage Movement and Eurythmics: Henrietta Rosenstrauch, 
Gertrude Bunzel. 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions. 


YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with ‘most prolific 
play production organization in America’ 
Write General Manager for information 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


44 South El Molina Avenue, Pasadena, California 





GUUOGDMAN 






MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of the Schoo! 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistont Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Informetion Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
pept.T, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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Thief River Falls, Minn. 
ote study of stage technique and the read- 


ing and acting of one-act plays have been 








chosen as projects for meetings of the dramatics 
groups at the Lincoln High School (Troupe 
508), with Miss Helen Movius in charge. The 
schedule of major plays planned for the year 


opened on November 9 with a performance of 
Don’t Take My Penny given by the junior 
class. Thespians contributed a performance 
of Sauce for the Gosling for a local P. T.A. 
meeting. Plans are now being made for an 
evening of one-act plays to be given sometime 
in January or February.—Helen Lindland, 
Secretary. 


Manchester, Conn. 
Bip my the able leadership of Mrs. Helen 


Page Skinner dramatics students at the 
Manchester High School (Troupe 644) are 
sponsoring an extremely worth while series of 
dramatic projects this fall. For the months of 
September and October these students made 
a study of poise, posture, voice, and pantomime. 
The remainder of the fall semester will take up 
the study of speech, acting, and interpretation. 
The program will also include performances of 
one-act plays and appearances in radio shows. 
Theatre parties are also a part of the semester’s 
activities. Among one-acts given by Thespians 
for school groups are Grandma Pulls the 
Strings and Which Is the Way to Boston. At 
the time of this writing On Borrowed Time 
was being considered for production as the 
first major play of the year.—Rosemary Guish, 
Secretary. 


York, Pa. 


PROGRAM of three one-act plays, Early 

Worm, The Ghost of a Show and The 
Bracelot of Gloom, presented on October 22, 
marked the beginning of dramatic performances 
for this season at the William Penn Senior 
High School (Troupe 520), with Mr. Leon C. 
Miller directing. Considerable interest is being 
shown in the all-school production of the 
musical comedy, Down Argentina Way, 
scheduled for November 29, 30 and December 
1. Other major dramatic projects for the year 
include two performances of The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, late in February, an evening 
of one-acts in March, a second three-act play 
early in April, a musical show on May 29, 31, 
and the annual commencement pageant early 
in June. There is every reason to believe that 
this season’s schedule will maintain the high 
standards in dramatic performances which this 
school has enjoyed in recent years.—Peggy E. 
Stump, Secretary. 


Emmett, Idaho 


HESPIANS of Troupe 52 of the Emmett 

High School were responsible for the one 
major production given last season at this 
school. Their play, Never Say Die, was re- 
ceived with considerable satisfaction by a 
large audience of students and townspeople. 
Miss Margarette Odom, troupe sponsor, di- 
rected the farce. The season also included 
the production of the following one-act plays: 
The Outlaw and the Girl, New Girl in Town, 
Christmas in Her Eyes and Hill Billy Sue. 
Members of the dramatics club also partici- 
pated in the State Declamatory conicsts, win- 
ning superior rating in several events, includ- 
ing the entry in the one-act play festival. 
Plans for this season under Miss Odom’s are 
well underway, with the comedy, Professor, 
How Could You, first on the calendar of 
major plays. 
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Act I, scene 1 
from Letters to 
me Lucerne,produced 
at the Centennial 
High School 
(Thespian Troupe 
37), Pueblo, Colo. 
Directed by Miss 
Charlene Ed- 


wards. 
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ANGEL UNAWARES, comedy by Felicia Metcalfe. 5 m, 5 w. 
The Dawsons, seeking peace and quiet, are marooned by 
flood, pearls disappear, strange characters wander about, 
and Sandra elopes. Plenty of fun and action. Price 50c. 


Royalty, $5.00. 


LADY OF THE CROSSROADS, a pageant-pantomime. Cast of 
9, any number of extras. A very lovely legend carried out 


Headliner Plays 


A Selected Group of Our Most Popular Plays of the Current Season 
THREE ACT PLAYS 


TANGLED YARN, a comedy by Dagmar Vola. Cast, 5 m, 7 w. 
Camilla enters an “ideal mother’ contest, writes a heart- 
rending story of husband-desertion, and wins the prize! 
But oh, how her stories come home to roost! 
comedy. Price 50c. Royalty, $10.00. 


Golden prize. 


Sure-fire 


FOR A LOVELY CHRISTMAS 


in pantomime with music. Fine for church with large cast 


and mixed ages. Price 75c. 





CHRISTMAS WAIF, a Christmas play based on legend of the 
Christ child. Any number in cast, may use adults and chil- 


dren. Price 35c. 






3806 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 


Havana, IIl. 


HESPIAN Troupe 221 of the Havana Com- 
munity High School closed its 1944-45 
season with an impressive induction ceremony 
on May 10, with twenty-two students taking 
the membership pledge. The program was di- 
rected by sponsor Glo Rose Mitchell. The year’s 
production schedule included three full-length 
plays: That Crazy Smith Family, Little Women, 
and Busy as a Beaver, and several one-act plays, 
including Sugar and Spice, Lady Be Brave, This 
Is Our War, and Johnny Q. The local press 
carried several long articles describing the very 
fine work in dramatics being done at this school. 
Shirley Ann Weeks, Secretary. 


Spokane, Wash. 


NE of several major events in dramatics 

which occurred during the past season at 
the North Central High School was the in- 
stallation of Thespian Troupe 628 under the 
direction of Miss Grace Gorton. During the 
course of the year some twenty-six students were 
admitted to membership in the new Troupe, 
making it one of the most active clubs in school. 
The major plays were given during the year. 
The first of these, The Whole Town’s Talking, 
was given on November 3, 4, with the junior 
class as sponsors. The Night of January 16 
enjoyed two performances late in April, with 
the senior class sponsoring the production. Four 
one-act plays, Objections Over-ruled, Gratitude, 
The Three Timer, and A Untcorn and a Fish, 
were also produced as part of the year’s pro- 
gram. Miss Gorton was also successful in ex- 
panding the dramatics program by offering a 
beginner’s class in dramatics, a venture which 
proved highly successful. Dramatics students 
were also responsible for three radio plays. 


Bedford, Ind. 


WO major productions were given during 


the spring term at the Bedford High School 
(Thespian Troupe 609), with Miss Helen E. 


DECEMBER, 1945 


learns the true story of her mother’s pitiful gift. Price 50c. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


Gun directing. The first play, Thumbs Up, was 
staged on March 22. The local press described 
the audience as large and appreciative, with the 
play being presented by the Scarlet and Purple 
dramatics club. The other major play, Danger- 
Girls Working, was given by the senior class 
on May 17. This was in many ways an innova- 
tion since the play called for an all-girl cast. 
The production was enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence The season’s dramatics program resulted 
in a total of twenty-two students qualifying for 
Thespian membership. Plans have already been 
made for another busy schedule this season, 
with Miss Gunn in charge.—Catherine Leahy, 
Secretary. 


Chicago, IIl. 


EMBERS of Troupe 287, with Mr. Howard 

Rooney as sponsor, are playing a leading 
part in this year’s dramatic activities at the 
Visitation High School. Dramatics and 
Thespian groups are preparing plays for all 
holiday occasions. These same groups have 
chosen for their meetings the study of the his- 
tory of the theatre, Chinese drama and pan- 
tomime. Dramatic performances began in 
October with a Thespian-produced play en- 
titled, Old Time School. On November 23 
Thespians gave Miracle at Blaise as part of a 
drama tournament playbill. The first major 
production of the season will be given by 
Thespians sometime in February. A_ second 
three-act play, Bells of St. Clara, will be staged 
in May. Dramatics students are attending as 
many as two hundred radio shows monthly.— 
Jean Chickowski, Secretary. 


Albertville, Ala. 


HESPIAN Troupe 165 was established in 
the fall of 1944 at the Albertville High 
School, with Miss Thelma Goodwin as sponsor. 
During the past year the school has given the 
following one-acts: Frank and Erna, Every- 
thing Nice, and Last Night’s Paper. Members 


ONE ACT PLAYS 
SHE’S A NEAT JOB, by Richard F. Sturm. Winner of $1,000 John 
Cast, 7 m, 5 w. Whirlwind courtship of a 
sailor and his girl on a train (set, two rows of chairs), 


makes this gay comedy. Price 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 


DARK WIND, drama by Evelyn Neuenburg. One of the finest 
of the new war dramas, not made out-of-date by the ending 
of the war. Has won many contests. Cast, 1 m, 3 w (or 
all women). Price 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL, play for any number, arranged from 
Dickens’ story. One of the favorites of all time. Price 35c. 
THE CORNHUSK DOLL, one act play for 3 m, 2 w, or may be 
played by all women. A beautiful story of mother love and 


a child who did not understand. A famous young woman 


DES MOINES 11, IOWA 





of the Troupe participated in the May festival 
and Thanksgiving Day pageant. Several new 
members were added to the Troupe after the 
performance of the senior class play, Early to 
Bed—Early to Rise, given last spring. Mem- 
bers of the Troupe are particularly interested 
at present in the success of the Broadway play, 
Dark of the Moon, since one of the authors is 
William Berney, a graduate of this school.— 
Mary Katherine Thomason, Secretary. 


Middletown, N. Y. 


ATIONAL Thespian Troupe 74 of the 

Middletown High School has again re- 
sumed its activities this fall under the leader- 
ship of Miles S. McLain. Officers for this year 
are: Ann Vuolo, president; Nancy Gullberg, 
vice-president ; Ann Burnett, secretary ; Margie 
Young, treasurer; Robert Singer, reporter; and 
Margaret Winkler, librarian. So large was the 
amount of talent discovered during the try-outs 
this fall for junior Thespian membership that a 
new Junior Thespian club was formed, mak- 
ing a total of three clubs—one National 
Thespian group and two Junior Thespian clubs 
now in school. The first full-length play of the 
season, Best Foot Forward, was staged before 
large audiences on November 8, 9.—Ann C. 
Burnett, Secretary. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


N impressive and lovely ceremony on 

October 14 resulted in the induction of 12 
new members for Troupe 568 of the Academy 
of the Holy Angels, with Sister Charitas, C.S.J. 
as sponsor. The program included a perform- 
ance of the one-act, Be Seated, given by senior 
Thespians. All who participated in the cere- 
mony were in formals, excepting officers who 
wore college gowns. One of the highlights of 
the program was an address on the significance 
of Thespian membership, given by a student 
for the benefit of the parents and patrons 
present. + 
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for Women. 


tain Raisers. 


making plans for more play productions. 
as an acting group was Hans Brinker. 


costumes awfully hot. 
come before. 


orphanage. 
factory performance. 


upon us. 


tumes we wore. 
their heads. 





LAGRANGE THESPIANS ACT WELL 


By DALLIS JOHNSON 
Secretary, Troupe 36, LaGrange, Ga. 


EVENTY-ONE miles south of Atlanta is located LaGrange, Georgia. 
small, LaGrange enjoys many advantages, one of them being our Methodist College 
Many of our students have rare talents for art, music and especially dramatics. 


Some of our best dramatic talent is found in our pre-college group called the Funtor Cur- 


Our group was established three years ago when the Senior Curtain Raisers wanted to 
produce the play, The Bird’s Christmas Carol. 
the parts and the play proved a great success. 
work. We later enrolled for private lessons, for we wanted to keep up with our work. Soon 
our director decided we ought to have a name, so we were called the Junior Curtain Raisers. 

One by one more young people began to join our group. We began to work hard 

The first play we presented entirely by ourselves 
We entered into this play with fear and trembling. 
As you know, the play is about Holland and, although it was winter for us, we found the 
Much to our surprise, many people came to our play that had never 
Due to work and more work, the play was also a success. 
During our second year we produced Hearts for Adoption, 
Again we worked hard and when the curtain went up we gave a very satis- 
At least our audience thought so. 
one-act plays such as Grandma Pulls the String and Mrs, Can’t Say No. 
much radio work to occupy our spare time. 


This past year we were happier than ever before, for a great honor was bestowed 
Our dramatics director—I'll give you her name later—seeing our good work, 
petitioned THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY for a charter. 
came and to our extreme joy we were given membership in the Society. 
proud! Soon afterwards we held our formal installation. 
Eleven of us were admitted as charter members of Troupe 36. This service will go down 
in our memories as one of the most important events in our career as student actors. 

Later, the College drama department produced Murder in a Nunnery. 
were chosen for parts. We were thrilled to get back on the stage again. 
found us icy and stiff. The iciness came from nervousness ; 
Some of the top pieces were so tight that the nuns could hardly turn 
But despite the hardships, everyone was determined to do his best. 
the curtain fell on the last curtain call, we in the cast were greatly relieved—and happy. 
We had put on a good show and we knew it. 


We have dreams of great productions in the months that lie ahead, and you can count 
on the Junior Curtain Raisers to do their best to make these dreams come true. 
forgot to tell you that the greatest part of our success these past three years we owe to the 
leadership of our sponsor, Miss Irene E. Arnett. 


Although very 


Six or seven of us children were chosen for 
The audience loved us and we loved the 


a sad play about an 


Later we gave a number of 
There was also 


Finally, the answer 
My, we were 
It was beautiful and impressive. 


Seven of us 
Opening night 
the stiffness, from the cos- 


When 


I almost 








Iron Mountain, Mich. 


OME forty guests were presented for the 

formal induction of seventeen new mem- 
bers in Troupe 174 of the Iron Mountain 
Senior High School held on May 23, with 
Miss Blanche Hannafin as sponsor. The eve- 
ning’s program also included the awarding 
of “Best Thespian” honors to Robert Wil- 
liams and Miss Joy Flodin. Honorable men- 
tion was given to Marilyn Rahoi. Added in- 
terest to the ceremony was created by the 
presentation of all Thespians who had ac- 


quired “star” rating for their work in dramat- 
ics. The evening came to a close with a short 
address by Charles Rector, troupe president for 
this season. The 1945-46 season has begun with 
Mr. William Taylor Wilkoff as troupe sponsor. 


Canon City, Colo. 


OMORROW THE WORLD, possibly the 
most difhcult production ever attempted 
by the Canon High School (Thespian Troupe 
246), was extremely well received by a large 
audience this past spring. The local press com- 
mented as follows: “Tomorrow the World was 





Thespians Isabel Kayer, Stanley Bliss, Shirley Weeks, James Buckannan, and Irma Stelter in a 
scene from Little Women at the Havana II|., Community High School. 
Directed by Glo Rose Mitchell. 
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a splendid example of what can be done by 
youthful actors through perfect casting and 
able direction.’’ The play was directed by Mrs. 
Evangeline Steen who earlier in the season 
founded Troupe 246 at this school, with 
fourteen students on the charter roll. Among 
those who layed leading roles were Bill Til- 
son, Wesley Wilcox, Annabelle Atkinson, Arlene 
Jones and Agnes Davies. The current season 
opened this fall with Mr. Floyd C. Schwartz 
replacing Mrs. Steen as troupe sponsor. 


Kilgore, Texas 

HE 1944-45 season in dramatics proved 

extremely popular for students and towns- 
people at the Kilgore High School (Troupe 
45), with Miss Janis Stephens directing. The 
senior class production, on January 11 and 
12, of the popular Janie attracted consider- 
able attention. Students performed their parts 
with a thorough understanding of the char- 
acters they were impersonating. The next 
major play, The Curse of an Aching Heart, 
was accorded a warm reception in March, with 
Thespians as sponsors. The third full-length 
play, You Can’t Take It With You, was given 
to a packed auditorium on May 10. Another 


extremely successful project of the season 
were the weekly broadcasts over Station 
KOCA. 


Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


EW interest in dramatics is being created 

this season at the Eastchester High School 
(Thespian Troupe 604) under the leadership 
of Miss Mary Ella Boveée. A dramatics club has 
been established. The group has prepared and 
adopted a constitution for its guidance in the 
months which lie ahead. The re-organization of 
the Troupe is promised for an early date, 
according to word received from Miss Bovee. 


Hazleton, Pa. 


HE first three-act play of this season, Don’t 

Take My Penny, was staged on October 24 
by dramatics students of the Hazleton High 
Schoo] (Troupe 257) for the benefit of the 
Luther League of the Christ Lutheran Church. 
The play was directed by Miss Marion V. 
Brown, Troupe sponsor. The second full-length 
play of the fall semester, Junior Miss, was given 
to a capacity crowd on November 7. A third 
major play, Ladies in Retirement, is_ being 
planned for production during National Drama 
Week, February 3-9. A new group of sopho- 
more students promises to add much to the 
quality of the dramatics projects planned for 
this season. 


Davenport, lowa 


HE first postwar dramatic program of the 

season at the _ Immaculate Conception Acad- 
emy (Thespian Troupp 654) was presented on 
October 12 under the sponsorship of the Sopho- 
more Cameo Players, with Sister Mary Angelita, 
B. V. M., in charge. The play bill for this occa- 
sion consisted of three one-act plays, The Name- 
sake Girl, My Niece from Paris and Wildcat 
Willie Buys a Bond. Another major dramatic 
event of the fall term was the formal installation 
of Thespian Troupe 564, held in November, 
with 18 students taking the pledge as charter 
members. 
Clyde, Ohio 

NUMBER of students appeared in the 

production of A Night of Confusion, given 
on October 12 at the York Community High 
School (Troupe 18), with Mrs. Karl Miller 
directing. Mrs. Miller is serving as Troupe 
sponsor this season. Assisting with the produc- 
tion of the play were Morton Palm and Bill 
Russell as stage managers. 


Erwin, Tenn. P 


ONORS for giving the first three-act play 

of this season at the Unicoi County High 
School (Troupe 406) are being accorded to 
Thespians for their performance of The Can- 
nibal Queen scheduled for December 6. The 
play will be directed by Mrs. L. H. Allred, 
Troupe sponsor. 
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A NEW PLAY BY OWEN DAVIS... 


“Ne Way, Out” 


This is the latest play from the pen of one of America’s outstanding 
dramatists, and produced last season on Broadway at the Cort 
Theatre. It is a tense, fascinating melodrama, with oppor- 
tunities for acting that have seldom been excelled. 


* * * * * 


“No Way Out” begins pleasantly — and innocently — enough. 
Young Dr. Enid Karley, just out of medical school, is visiting Barbara 


Trent, her brother's fiance. Recently, Barbara has been troubled with 

fainting spells, although her stepfather, Dr. Hilliard, assures her it is 

only a slight indisposition—nothing to worry about—and that in no 

time she will be feeling as fit as a fiddle. But soon strange things 

begin to transpire, and it is then that Dr. Karley comes face to face 
| with the brutal fact that Barbara's stepfather is deliberately murder- 
| ing her by withholding the one drug which will save Barbara from 
| a dread disease. 


The resulting drama, shot through with scenes of mounting ten- 
sion and chills, will hold you fascinated as it did Burton Rascoe, of 
the New York World-Telegram, who wrote of the play: ‘It is a very 
adroitly written melodrama with a tensely suspenseful third act... 
something I enjoyed ... he knows all the tricks of outguessing the 
audience just enough from scene to scene to keep its excited interest | 
... There is no artificial excitement, no rainstorms, no meller claptrap. 

The suspense is sustained ... it had me on the edge of my seat.” 





3 Acts. 1 Interior Set: 5 men and 5 women. 
Royalty on Application. Colorful Posters. 
Price, per copy, 75 cents. 


The Finest Plays Are Published by 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


99: E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





(Write for our free Basic Catalog, fully describing this and other plays). 
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NEW AND RECENT PLAYS 


yews of these plays are released everywhere and some are limited as to territory and 
date. In each case please write to the Service for information. SEND FOR LATEST 
COMPLETE AND REVISED CATALOGUE — FREE OF CHARGE. 


A Bell For Adano 


Rebecca 
Junior Miss 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois—(new acting version) 


Arsenic and Old Lace Cuckoos on the Hearth 





| 
| 
Ramshackle Inn 
| 





RAMSHACKLE INN 


This new comedy-mystery now available prac- 
tically everywhere. Books 75c. Fee $35 for first, 
$25 each succeeding, performance. 


Only An Orphan Girl 


Sweet Charity 


Career Angel 





present text. 











6 East 39th Street 





SNAFU 


A tremendous comedy hit, which can easily be 
made into a high-school play with a few minor 
cuts. Send for free list of changes to be used with 
Books 75c. 
each succeeding performance. 


Fee $50 for first, $25 








| DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
| New York 16, New York 
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Ottumwa, Iowa 


PAGEANT entitled Down on the Farm 

was given as a joint project of the Band 
and Dramatics Department on October 12 as 
the first public performance of the season at the 
Ottumwa High School (Thespian Troupe 615). 
On October 18 the Dramatics Club followed 
with a performance of the three-act play, Good 
Night Ladies, directed by Miss Arlene Daniel- 
son, Troupe sponsor. The month of December 
promises two events of particular interest to 
dramatics students. The Speech and Music 
Departments will present the operetta, A Waltz 
Dream, on December 6 and the Christmas 
pageant, The Nativity, on December 13. 
Dorothy Piersol, Secretary. 


Corning, Iowa 


RAMATIC activities at the Corning High 

School (Thespian Troupe 315) began this 
season with an extremely successful perform- 
ance of The Importance of Being Earnest, di- 
rected by Grant Herbstruth, troupe sponsor. 
The play was given early in October, with a 
large audience present. Thespians began the 
year with a membership of ten, with Dolores 
Gaskill as troupe president.—Ruth Ann Coulter, 
Secretary. 


Danville, Va. 


RAMATICS students of the George Wash- 
ington High School (Thespian Troupe 
605) closed their 1944-45 season with an out- 
standing production of Janie on March 23, with 
Miss Dorothy Fitzgerald directing. The local 
press carried a detailed story of the work of 
various players, as well as several pictures. A 
blue and cream stage set of a modern living 
room was constructed under the supervision of 
R. J. Payne of the faculty. At the request of 
the State Chairman for recreation for soldiers, 
Janie was ‘later presented in the hall of the 
hospital at Camp Pickett before an audience 
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of some 500 wounded servicemen from over- 
seas. The season also included three other ma- 
jor plays: Pride and Prejudice, As the Clock 
Strikes, and The Rock, with each receiving 
praise from the school and community. The 
Rock was repeated before a church audience 
of several hundred people. A number of one- 
acts were also given, including The Haunted 
Theatre, Youth Takes a Hand, St. Francis, and 
Third Ingredient. 


Oil City, Pa. 


QO City Senior High School (Thespian 
Troupe 238) completed the 1944-45 sea- 
son with a commencement play, The Barretts. 
Two other full-length plays, Don’t Take My 
Penny, presented November 16, 17, and Ghost 
Wanted, given February 22, 23, played to audi- 
ences of 1800. Matinee and evening perfor- 
mances of three one-act plays, Gratitude, Sob- 
Stuff, Nobody Sleeps, presented April 26, were 
sponsored by Thespians. Throughout the year 
five one-act plays were given for assembly 
entertainment. F. La Monte Lewis is the troupe 
sponsor. 


Somerville, Mass. 


HIRTEEN high schools participated in 

the annual drama festival held at the 
Somerville High School on April 13, 14. 
Thespian schools represented were: Revere 
High School, with the play, A Kiss for Cinde- 
rella; B. M. Durfee High School (Fall 
River), with the play, Midsummer WNight’s 
Dream (interlude) ; and Northampton High 
School, with the play, Jle. Other schools and 
their entries were as follows: Somerville, The 
Invisible Clue; Arlington, scene from Pride 
and Prejudice; Hudson, Lost and Found; 
Beverly, The Dictator Visits His Mother; 
West Bridgewater, The Flattering Word; West 
Acton, Gray Bread; Newburyport, Blackout; 
Swampscott; scene from Pride and Prejudice; 


and Marblehead, Where the Whirlwind Blows. 
The honor of representing the State in the 
New England Drama Day Festival held at 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., on April 
27, 28, was accorded to the B. M. C. Durfee 
High School (Thespian Troupe 254), with 
Miss Barbara Wellington directing; and to the 
Revere High School (Thespian Troupe 156), 
with Miss June Hamblin directing. 


Pueblo, Colo. 


7. one-act plays were given during the 
month of October at the Centennial High 
School (Troupe 37) as part of programs 
planned by the Speech Department. Please Do 
Not Pick the Flowers was given for a school 
assembly on October 5. The annual vodvil 
show on October 24 included a performance 
of the play, Weinies on Wednesday. Dramatics 
activities are under the direction of Miss Char- 
lene Edwards.—Grace Hemphill, Secretary. 


Grants Pass, Ore. 


- a formal candlelight ceremony held on 
May 29, 1945, fourteen pupils of Grants 
Pass High School were installed as Troupe 651 
of the National Thespian Society. In the school 
library where the installation took place the 
Thespian colors of blue and gold were used 
as a theme for the decorations. Because of 
the absence of any previously organized Thes- 
pian group in Grants Pass, members of the 
high school faculty, Miss Lynnatta Quinlan 
and Miss Daphne Matthews, administered the 
oath and performed the ceremony of lighting 
the seven candles. Corsages were presented by 
Miss Fern Trull, dramatics teacher. Outstand- 
ing townspeople, those interested in dramatics, 
officers of all schoo] organizations and parents, 
were invited to attend. Girls from the drama 
club acted as usherettes. After the ceremony a 
sheet cake with the words “NaTtTionaL THEs- 
PIAN” was brought in and refreshments of cake 
and punch were served. 
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“DISTINCTIVE 


STAGE 


EQUIPMENT" 


eVELOUR CURTAINS 
©CURTAIN TRACKS 
°®OLIO CURTAINS 
*CYCLORAMAS 


¢ AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
°*PAINTED DROPS 
°*AND SETTINGS 
*CYKE PROPS 


eINTERIOR FLATS 
°©LIGHTING EQUIP. 
° STAGE HARDWARE 
°AND RIGGING 

° MOTOR CONTROLS 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


We have in stock scenic 
muslin. 


KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


609-611 Phillips Avenue 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
P. O. Box 412 





COSTUMES 


To Rent, for 
Plays, Pageants 


VAN HORN & SON 
Est. 1852 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 
EQUIPMENT 


16 mm, 35mm Projectors and Sound Systems 
SEATING—DRAPES—STAGE LIGHTING 


S. 0. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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: % C 10% EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNT ’ 
s 1430 Broadway New York City 18 Paints 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


ALL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT , 
FOR THE THEATRE Draperies 


Lights 
Costume Rentals 
abrics 


Stage Hardware 





Write for Catalogue H Make-up 


Scenery 
Gelatine 
Sound Records 


Rigging 





STAGE LIGHTING 


YES! we still have a limited supply of Spot- 
lights, Floodlights, Lighting Effects and Col- 
ored Gelatines for the School Stage. We also 
manufacture Stereopticons. ORDER NOW. 


Newton Stage Lighting Co. 
253 W. 14th Street New York, N. Y. 





Ballas Costume Shoppe 
Costumes rented for all occasions. 


Wigs, Beards, Make-up 
Now in Our New Home Located 


3324 Parry Ave. at 3rd Dailas, Texas 





J. R. CLANCY, INC. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


STAGE RIGGING, STAGE HARDWARE, STAGE DRAPERY, 
Stage Lighting and Stage Scenery 


The Most Complete Line 





COSTUMES BY EAVES 


A A famous by-line of the Theatre! 


Productiens er individual costumes fer- 
warded on rental to practically every 
school in the country. Special rental 
department and service to cellege, 
school and little dramatic groups. 


Simply send name of production — 
complete informatien will be fer- 
warded without obligation. 


Bye EAVES Costume Ce., Inc. 


Eaves Buliding 
15] West 46th Street 


New York 
Betadilemed 1 








ROSCO THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


Famous Non Fading Colors—large size 20’x24” 


64 shades—Prices on application 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 
365 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn |, N. Y. 





THESPIAN EMBLEMS 
No. 1 Felt Letter ar 


Consists of rectangular shield, 6 inches 
high, 4% inches wide; white felt with 
4-inch letter “T.” Two masks repro- 
duced in golden yellow silk embroidery ; 
word “Thespians” in solid yellow silk 
letters on blue “T”; blue script letters 
“The National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society” above emblem and “For High 
Schools” below. 


No. 2 Felt Letter: 
5-In. shield, 4-in. insignia....... 75¢ each 
7-In. shield, 6-in. insignia...... 90c each 
Consists of a square shield of white felt 
with blue felt letter “T” appliqued 
thereon and two marks reproduced in 
golden yellow silk embroidery. 


No. 3 Felt Letter: 
4Y,-In. shield, 4-in. insignia... .. 75¢ each 
6Y,-In. shield, 6-in. insignia..... 90c each 
Consists of felt insignia same as above 
(No. 2) but with oval-shaped shield 1% 
inch larger than insignia. 


No. 4 Best Thespian Letter 
BEST THESPIAN LETTER. .$1.00 each 
Same as above (No. 1) with the words 
“Best Thespian Award” across shield at 


the top and graduation year at the base 
of ~— 


All orders must be countersigned 
by the Troupe Sponsor. 


Order frem 


-The National Thespian Society 
Cotitece Hit STATION 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Scene from a production of Charlie’s Aunt 
as costumed by us. 


COSTUMES 


FOR ALL LATE RELEASES AND 
OLD FAVORITES, Including 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE = ©=—s THE DRUNKARD 

LITTLE WOMEN BERKLEY SQUARE 

THE FOREST PRINCE SEVEN SISTERS 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE ANGEL STREET 

THE FORTUNE TELLER LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
FAMILY PORTRAIT LILIOM 


Shakespearian Plays, Gilbert and Sullivan and 
Victor Herbert Operettas, are most popular, 
not too difficult, and economical. 

Write for Rates 
Hooker-Howe Costume Co. 
Box 391, Haverhill, Mass. 
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Thespian Jay Sawyer Becomes Professional Actor 


HREE steps taken during the past sum- 

mer’s dramatic career were sufficient to 
raise Jay Sawyer to the ranks of professional 
actors. Jay is a member of Thespian Troupe 
122 of the Newport News, Va., High School, 
with Miss Dorothy Crane as sponsor. The story 
of Jay’s success is narrated in the following 
words by Henry Stern in an article which ap- 
peared recently in the Beacon of Newport 
News: 

“At the close of last semester, Sawyer accom- 
panied Miss Dorothy M. Crane, drama depart- 
ment head, to her summer theater, ‘the Valley 
Players, in Holyoke, Mass., to learn about the 
theater. He was such a success that not only 
has he been admitted to the Actors’ Equity, 
ruling organization of the state, but also has 
been invited to return to the Valley Players 
next summer. 

“The ‘find, as he was called by critics of the 
Holyoke and Springfield, Massachusetts papers, 
climbed the first step to success when he took 
the part of Dexter in the stage play, Kiss and 
Tell, recently released as a movie starring 
Shirley Temple. 

“ ‘Tay Sawyer is the most surprising member 
of the cast because he hasn’t the experienced 
background, and is so convincing in his part. 


Jay’s interest is equalled by his ability,’ said 
the Holyoke paper in its review of Kiss and 
Tell. 

“A bit part as police officer in Arsenic and 
Old Lace came next. That should have been 
all, for two appearances were the limit for 
an amateur. Jay was then taken into profes- 
sional ranks with his role as Ronnie, a 15- 
year-old scout and Jap fighter in the production 
of Snafu. 

“The critics went to town on his perform- 
ance: 

“Snafu is well cast. Jay Sawyer does a fine 
piece of acting as the young veteran, who comes 
home to find himself terribly misunderstood. 
He is really ‘dynamite’ to use his favorite 
expression, in the part. If Sawyer keeps up 
the pace which he has set for himself, he will 
find himself far advanced soon. He has real 
talent. 

‘“Reminiscently, Jay recalled a few close calls, 
but one stood out above the rest. In the role of 
Ronald Stevens he was to use jiujitsu on a 
fellow actor. Jay threw him so that he did not 
land on the floor facing the audience, but like 
the man on the flying trapeze, flew through the 
air and missed falling on a sword by a few 
inches.” 











Shelley, Idano 


PACKED auditorium greeted the per- 
formance of Spring Green given on 


Providence, R. I. 


i hy annual one-act play festival for the 
high schools of Rhode Island was held on 





March 5 at the Shelley High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 618), according to a report from 
Mrs. Frances Burtenshaw, dramatics director 
and troupe sponsor. “It was the best comedy 
ever presented in Shelley,’ writes Mrs. Burten- 
shaw. “It was a riot from start to finish with 
a few tears in the middle for variety.” Dra- 
matics and speech students also participated 
in the spring declamation festival held in the 
district, and later entered the state finals. The 
season closed with a banquet and formal 
ceremony for new Thespian members. 


Orrville, Ohio 


ECENT major productions at the Orr- 

ville High School (Thespian Troupe 387) 
have been Claudia, The Late Christopher 
Bean, What a Life and the Thespian play, 
Out of the Frying Pan, presented on May 11, 
with Miss Dorothy Neff as director. Thespians 
held their formal induction ceremony on 
March 2 with the pledge being taken by 
eight students. The past season proved to 
be one of the most successful in dramatics for 
this school. An equally worth while program 
is being planned for this year under Miss Neff’s 
direction. 


dramatics and Troupe sponsor. Thespians 


April 5, 6 at the Hope High School, with 
eight schools participating. A rating of “Ex- 
cellent” was awarded to So Wonder (in 
White), staged by students of the Pawtucket 
West Senior High School under the direction 
of Edith M. Hutton, and to Auf Wiedersehen, 
given by students of the Providence Classic 
High School, with Mrs. Emilie S. Piché di- 
recting. Mrs. Piché sponsors Thespian Troupe 
928. Other plays given in the festival, and 
the producing groups, were as follows: Dead 
or Alive, North Providence High School; The 
Wasp, East Providence High School; Two 
Crooks and a Lady, Lockwood High School ; 
The Birthday of the Infanta, Alrich High 
School; The Boy Comes Home, Pawtucket 
East Senior High School; and The Princes 
Marries the Page, Central High School. Pro- 
fessor Thomas Crosby Jr. was critic judge. 


Dayton, Ohio . 
’ { ‘HREE major plays, an operetta, and a 


musical show will comprise the schedule of 
major dramatics events planned for the cur- 
rent season at the Kiser High School (Troupe 
493), with Robert We Ensley as director of 





Scene from Feathers in a Gale as produced at the Salem, N. J., High School, with Miss Marie L. 
Oehrle directing. (Thespian Troupe 127). 
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opened the year with an evening of one-act 
plays— The Fourteenth Guest, Murder by 
Morning and The Professor Roars—staged on 
October 18. On November 15, 16, Thespians 
followed with performances of the comedy, 
Best Foot Forward, greeted with considerable 
enthusiasm by large audiences for both per- 
formances. The spring term will open with the 
junior class play, Vampire Bat, scheduled for 
February 14, 15. The third major play of the 
year, You Can’t Take It With You, will be 
presented by the senior class on May 2, 3. The 
Music Department operetta will be given on 
April 4, 5. Thespians will bring the year to a 
close with a revue and comedy show on May 
23. The year promises much good work in 
dramatics and student interest is extremely 
high.— Marjorie Saskowsky, Secretary. 


Columbus, Ohio 

HREE major plays will be given under 

Thespian sponsorship this season at the 
Upper Arlington High School (Thespian 
Troupe 332), with Mr. Frank H. Jakes Jr. 
directing. The first of these, What a Life, was 
presented on November 15, 16, with capacity 
audiences present. The second play, Night of 
January 16, will be given in February. A third 
play is tentatively scheduled for production in 
May, with Our Town as a possible choice. The 
season’s activities also include a series of one- 
act plays for the weekly Friday night canteen. 
An original musical comedy show is also being 
considered for production in March. Thespians 
are making plans for a summer theatre in 
which other Troupes in Ohio may participate. 
—Ming Sickles, Secretary. 


Fort Madison, Iowa 

HE production of four one-act plays in 

October and early November opened this 
year’s dramatics program at the Fort Madison 
High School (Thespian Troupe 229), with 
Miss Pearl E. Bagenstos in charge. The junior 
and senior classes opened the season on October 
5 with performances of the one-acts, Grandma- 
Old Style and The Bridgeroom Waits. The 
freshmen and sophomore classes followed on 
November 9 with performances of The Corn- 
husk Doll and The Cardigan Kid. The all- 
school play, The Fighting Littles, on November 
16, marked the first of the year’s major plays. 
The play, Kid Stuff, published in the May, 
1945, issue of DRAMATICS MAGAZINE was 
given as the first performance of new members 
of the Dramatics club this fall.—Patti Bow- 
man, Secretary. 


Pekin, II. 

EMBERS of Troupe 146 of the Pekin 

Community High School, with Miss 
Gladys Hoffman in charge, are devoting their 
meetings this fall to a study of creative dramat- 
ics and the art of playwriting, as a means of 
developing appreciation of the work of the 
playwrights. The first play of the season, Lis- 
ten Professor, was given on October 18, 19, with 
the junior class as sponsors. Education Week 
was observed with the performance of a one-act 
play given by members of the advanced drama- 
tics class. The latest public performance is the 
operetta, The Fortune Teller, scheduled for No- 
vember 29, 30 under sponsorship of the Music 
Department.—George Hagney, Secretary. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


M “OR plays scheduled for this year at 
the Roosevelt High Schoo] (Troupe 561), 
with Miss Roberta D. Sheets directing, include 
Junior Miss, Mr. Pim Passes By, and a pro- 
gram of one-act plays to be given by Thespians 
sometime in April. Among the one-acts sched- 
uled for production by the Speech Department 
are: A Hole in the Sock, The Coming of the 
Prince, The Refugee and Objections Overruled. 
For their meetings dramatics students have 
chosen a study of the history of the theatre. 
Another project ‘scheduled for this season will 
be a radio program of interpretative readings 
scheduled for March over Station WMT of the 
Columbia System.—Roberta Hill, Secretary. 
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What’s New among Books and Plays 


Review Staff: 


Mary Ella Boveé, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. Brown, Elmer S. Crowley, 
Robert Ensley, Helen Movius, Roberta D. Sheet. 


Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent books 


and plays. 


Opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. 


Mention of a book or play 


in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. 
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The Heuer Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Lady, Wake Up, a farce-comedy in 3 acts, 
by J. Vincent Barrett. 5 m., 6 w. Royalty, 
$10. A Princess hypnotizes the wife of an 
up-and-coming business man. But before the 
victim awakes the police arrive to arrest the 
Princess. Since the Princess is able to effect an 
escape, the wife cannot be awakened. Not 
even when it means that a contract of $35,000 
will be lost unless she can tell her husband 
where it is, can anything be done. Doctors, 
policemen, and others handy are summoned 
but to no avail. Along with these goings-on 
is a “brat” with a pet snake. The awakening 
comes with only an hour to spare. Good, fast 
moving farce. Depends on situations for humor. 


—Robert W. Ensley. 


Papa Says No!, by Felicia Metcalfe. 
8 w., extras if desired. Royalty, $10. This 
comedy comes within that large number of 
entertainment plays which enjoy considerable 
popularity in amateur theatre circles. It is per- 
haps better than many others of its kind in tha: 
it has a wholesome theme, an abundance of 
action, variety of parts, and economy of words. 
Briefly, the story centers in the efforts of a rich 
father’s desire to stop his daughter from marry- 
ing a young man of whom he does not approve. 
Mr. Page, the father, takes his daughter, Janet, 
to Florida, with the hope this will end the 
romance of which he does not approve. But it 
turns out that Janet’s boy friend, Jack Prescott 
by name, follows them by plane, registers at the 
same hotel, and masquerades as a waitress so 
that his identity is kept from Mr. Page. A num- 
ber of situations follow, with Janet and Jack 
marrying at the end. Even Mr. Page finds 
romance. High school groups should have no 
difficulty in producing this play.— Ernest Bavely. 


6 m., 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


A Man’s Monument, a play in one act, by 
Fred Eastman. 4 m., + w. The Prologue takes 
place in front of the curtain, in a spot represent- 
ing a place midway between Heaven and Hell. 
The action of the play takes place in a small 
garden near the Gate of Heaven. No royalty, 
but ten copies of the script must be purchased 
by the producing group. 

Sam Williams is unhappy in Heaven because 
there is too much peace and comfort and not 
enough struggle and conflict. On earth he had 
always pioneered in various cooperative enter- 
prises to better living conditions and his efforts 
were constantly opposed by George MacDonald, 
who is now in Hell. George brings Sam news 
about his son Jim and his trouble with the new 
cannery he’s attempting to bring into their old 
hometown. Sam, realizing that he must assist 
his son, persuades St. Peter to transport the 
family to the Garden in Heaven in a dream. 
When they get there, Sam discovers that mosi 
of their trouble is due to a loan Jim obtained 
from George’s son who is his chief stumbling 
block in the perfecting of the cannery project. 
The crisis is averted and a real monument to 
Sam, in the form of his family loyal to the 
principles and the cause for which he lived, 
takes the place of the stone monument his wife 
had planned. The play offers opportunities for 
imaginative staging and acting. Recommended 
for advanced amateurs.—Marion V. Brown. 
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When Fanie Comes Marching Home, a 
comedy in three acts, by Wilbur Braun. 5 m., 
7 f. Budget play. This play is concerned with 
the comic experiences that Jane finds when she 


returns to her home after fifteen months 
service as a WAC. She determines to set 
things straight in the household. Good ro- 


mance, wholesale fun, and a very timely play. 
—Mrs. H. A. Dodd. 

You Can’t Always Sometimes Tell! a farce- 
comedy in three acts, by Jack Smart. 4 m., 
6 f. Royalty, $10. This is a short cast play 
that has a very strong part for a good male 
character. Jim Blake, the hero, falls in love 
with Phoebe who was acting as a hostess at 
a soldier’s canteen. In order to be near Phoebe, 
Jim masquerades as a woman cook. Good 
dramatic irony. Easy to produce because of the 
clever plot.—Mrs. H. A. Dodd. 


The Dramatist Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y 


Laura, a play in three acts, by Vera Caspary 
and Geroge Sklar. 5 m., 3 w. One interior set. 
Royalty quoted upon application. Laura Hunt 
has been murdered—if one is to judge from the 
conversation between Mark McPherson of the 
police, and Waldo, writer of short stories. But 
Laura returns very much alive at the close of 
the first scene, and it turns out that it was her 
girl companion who was the victim of the 
crime. Laura was spending a few days in the 
country at the time the killing occurred. The 
remainder of the play is given to the finding 
of the criminal, with Mark doing the greater 
part of the detective work. Finally, the real 
criminal is ascertained—the suave Waldo, who 
had mistaken the girl companion for Laura 
whom he professed to love. This is a modern, 
sophisticated play, with smooth dialogue and 
considerable suspense. Some of the lines are 
even quotable. For advanced high school groups 
some cutting will be necessary. It is especially 
recommended for college and Little Theatre 
groups.—Ernest Bavely. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


The British Theatre, by W. Bridges-Adams. 
51 pages. This brochure is one of a series of 
publications on “British Life and Thought” 
published for the British Council. It describes 
both plays and actors through six centuries to 
the present-day theatre of Britain. The autho: 
discusses, along with trends and developments, 
such personalities as David Garrick, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Sr. Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, and George 
Bernard Shaw. As a critical appraisal of the 
British theatre this booklet has much in it that 
will appeal to students. The author gives every 
indication of possessing a broad and thorough 
understanding and appreciation of his subject. 
The reader is left with a strong feeling that 
there should be a similar brochure on the Amer- 
ican Theatre.—Ernest Bavely. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., San Francisco 2, Cal. 


The Little Lame Shepherd, a Christmas 
play in one act, by Helen M. Roberts. 8 m.,3 w., 


. extras, and choir. Royalty, free with purchase 


of 8 copies. This is one of the loveliest one- 
act plays I have read in some time, and I be- 
lieve it is worthy of the best efforts of mature 
Thespians. The story takes place just out of 
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THEY DO IT 
ALL THE TIME! 


Do WHAT? 


Produce a KURTZ GORDON Play 
WHY? 


That’s easy! They’re fun to do and they 
always leave an audience completely satis- 
fied and thoroughly entertained. Read 
several of the following plays by KURTZ 
GORDON, then you will know why hun- 
dreds of Amateur and Semi-Professional 
Producers throughout the country produce 
his plays. You will find that they fill the 
bill every time. 
TITLES 
“MURDER SAILS AT MIDNIGHT" 

Books 75 Cents Royalty $10.00 


“TRICKING TRICKSTERS" 
“HAPPY IS THE BRIDE" 
“THE FAMILY CIRCLE" 
“THE MAD HATTERS" 
“COME TO DINNER" 
“TREASURE TROVE" 
“DOUBLE DATE” 
“SENIOR PROM" 
Books 50 Cents Royalty $10.00 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street, Boston 11, 
— or— 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 








448 So. Hill Street, 


A catalogue will be mailed to 
you upon request. 

















For Classroom and 
Assembly Production 


FOR COUNTRY AND MANKIND: 


Twelve Plays about Dreams that Came True 
By Bernard J. Reines. 


Containing, with production notes, 


The Making of Mark Twain 
Citizen Franklin of Philadelphia 


So Precious a Gift (William T. G. Morton and the 
discovery of ether anesthesia) 


Pulitzer of The World 

Audubon Makes His Decision 

Walter Scott’s American Guest (Washington Irving) 

Clara Barton, Lady of Mercy 

Edison’s Light 

From This Small Beginning (Henry Bergh and the kind- 
ness to animals movement) 

Horace Mann, American Educator 

Louis Pasteur 


Rizal of the Philippines ( José Rizal, national hero of the 
Filipinos) 


Here in one collection are plays appropriate for presen- 
tation during American Education Wee Red Cross 
Week, Press Week, Be Kind to Animals Week, National 
Art Week, and for commemoration of the birthdays of 
the men and women portrayed. 


''We recommend this timely collection to those who 
want worthwhile material for their school assembly 
programs.''—Ernest Bavely, Dramatics Magazine. 


''Here is playable and readable drama for a school 
assembly or a class project . .. Mr. Reines knows 
the theatre from practical production experience.''— 
Senior Scholastic Magazine. 


No Royalty — $2.25 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 3 


+ 








Mention Dramatics Magazin: 
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Gorham, Maine 
Portland, Maine 


Montevallo, Alabama 
Barstow, California 
Los Angeles, California 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Berlin, Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Washington, D. C. 
Moultrie, Georgia 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
Dixon, Illinois 
Winnetka, Illinois 
Culver, Indiana 

| So. Bend, Indiana 

| Boone, Iowa 

| Des Moines, lowa 
Lebanon, Kentucky 





Belt, Montana 


| Six Men — Six Women 
| Books, 75 Cents 


178 Tremont Street 
Boston 11, Mass. 


A Connecticut Yankee In King Arthur's Court 


A recent, colorful and exciting dramatization of | 
Mark Twain's humorous classic in three acts. | 


By JOHN G. FULLER 


These places, and scores of others, have already produced 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE 


Amesbury, Massachusetts 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Cambridge, Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Norfolk, Nebraska 

Las Vegas, Nevada 
Berlin, New Hampshire 
Hampton, New Hampshire 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


BAKER'S PLAYS 
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Brooklyn, New York 

New York City, New York 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Salem, Ohio | 
Bristow, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Milton, Oregon | 
Alexandria, Pennsylvania | 
Erie, Pennsylvania | 
Bennettsville, South Carolina | 
Donelson, Tennessee | 
Grand Prairie Texas 
Cheney, Washington 
Clarksburg, West Virainia 
Delavan, Wisconsin 
Green Bay, Wisconsin | 





Four Men — Eight Women | 
Royalty, $25.00 


448 So. Hill Street | 
Los Angeles 13, California | 
































Bethlehem some 2000 years ago and concerns 
David, the little lame shepherd boy, who led 
the wisemen to the new-born king. Having no 
gift to present to the baby Jesus, David puts 
his little crutch on the dying embers to help 
warm the room. Then, as he kneels to pray, 
a miracle is performed and he is able to walk. 
This play has a beautiful message and any group 
of Thespians could be proud to present it.— 
Elmer S. Crowley. 


The Mad Tea Party, a farce-comedy in one 
act, by Helen M. Roberts. 8 w. Royalty, free 
with purchase of 8 copies. Into the Rancho 
Relaxo, a rest home tor nervous women, comes 
professor Jetsum and members of her psychiatry 
class. The professor is a friend of Dr. Flotsam, 
director of the Rancho, and she has brought her 
students to observe the inmates. However, there 
are three patients who resent this intrusion and 
plan a “tea party” for the visitors. One patient 
pretends to be the sister of Ivan the Terrible; 
another, Lucretia Borgia; while the third plays 
the role of the Mad Hatter. The tea party, with 
the guests sitting on imaginary chairs and drink- 
ing “poisoned” brew, ends in wild confusion 
and a call for the riot squad. The play is good 
fun for high school girls and presents many 
opportunities for clever acting, although like 
most farces it must be handled with skill to keep 
it from becoming slap-stick.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 
Franklin, Ohio 


Pat Henry of Liberty High, a farce-comedy 
in three acts, by Luella McMahon. 7 m., 7 w., 
extras. Royalty, $10. The entire action of this 
play takes place at the side entrance of Liberty 
High School. Here all the spirited energetic 
life of the high school passes in review. The 
scene opens with a pep rally in full swing within 
the building while Patrick Henry Farmen reads 
psychology of the mob. The play progresses 
through typical scenes of high school life, pep 
rally, football game, dance ; mingled with every- 
thing else, one finds a few discipline problems, 
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a little intrigue, some slight romance, all of 
which adds up to make this little play a good 
choice for the small high school where space 
and scenery are limited. In the end Pat Henry’s 
psychology solves everything and the play ends 
as it began, with a school yell—but not by the 
pep club.—Helen Movius. 


Caught in the Jam, a 3-act comedy, by 
Ethel T. Wolverton. 5 m., 7 w. Non-royalty. 
Aunt Arabella, bilked into believing that she 
is to receive a fortune, promises to give an en- 
dowment for chemical research to a neighboring 
professor of chemistry, if he can get Hyacinth 
Hummitt to change her faddist food fancies 
from a vegetable diet to sterner stuff. The fact 
that Aunt Arabella is forced to live with Hya- 
cinth, her niece, and her family complicates mat- 
ters. Secretly Arabella has invited a nephew’s 
widow and family to live with them because the 
widow is in financial difficulties. This arrival 
in the form of a daughter of the widow, pro- 
vides the love interest. In no time at all Ara- 
bella tries to fashion whom Georgia, the daugh- 
ter, dates. But as fate would have it, the boy 
Arabella favors turns out to be the son of the 
man who had double-crossed her. Love claims 
its own. Easy, obvious, though suitable for high 
schools.—Robert W. Ensley. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street. 
Boston, Mass. 


Air Tight Alibi, a thriller in one act, by 
Walter Hackett. 2 m. 1 w. (Three extras 
in the characters of the stage hand, the 
stage manager, and the electrician, but in order 
to maintain the suspense, it is suggested that 
their names do not appear on the handbill.) 
One simple interior. Royalty, $5.00. Abby Cos- 
grove, ill-treated during her entire married life 
by her husband, carefully plans his death. At 
last the moment for which she has waited comes 
and Zacharay, the husband, unwittingly aids her 
by answering a phone call intended for her, 
thus giving her “air tight alibi.” The play 


has a twist ending that will come as a great sur- 
prise to the audience.—Marion V. Brown. 


The Writer, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Pointers on Playwriting, by Josephina Niggli. 
114 pages. Price, $2.00. For beginners in the field 
of playwriting this publication offers much that 
is timely, practical and to the point. Miss Niggli 
has a number of plays to her credit. She writes, 
therefore, with the confidence which comes from 
experience. The book contains chapters on the 
story and plot, characters, dialogue, business, 
revision and preparation of manuscript, and 
relation of the playwright to the theatre. Par- 
ticularly helpful to the student are the many 
excerpts from plays, bearing upon the point 
under discussion. The chapter entitled “Some 
Tricks of the Trade” is especially worth while. 
Better books on playwriting have been written, 
but for the beginner who is in need of helpful, 
easily-understood information, Pointers on Play- 
writing is an extremely good buy. — Ernest 
Bavely. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, III. 


A Borrowed Christmas, a one-act play, by 
Rilla Carlisle. Non-royalty if six copies are pur- 
chased. Six women. The Harrisons are to have 
two guests for Christmas—the wealthy daughter 
of Mrs. Harrison’s old friend, and a girl from 
the local orphanage. The orphan arrives first 
and is mistaken for “Miss Money Bags” and 
acts the part. Then the real heiress arrives and 
is so kind, so unselfish that every one works for 
a better Christmas spirit. Offers no difficulties 
for even inexperienced young actors.—Roberta 


Dinwiddie Sheets. 


A Room for the Prince, a one-act play, by 
Rilla Carlisle. Four girls, one boy. Five copies 
of the play must be purchased for presentation 
royalty free. This is a charming Christmas play 
reminiscent of the King Wenceslaus legend. 
The room is ready and Old Martha believes 
that this year the young price will choose her 
cottage for his Christmas Eve visit. Instead an- 
other Prince, far greater than the royal prince, 
knocks at her door. The characters are un- 
usually well drawn for so short a play and the 
simple theme is appealing. Highly recommended 
for junior high schools or for church groups.— 
Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets. 

The Princess with the Hundred Dolls, a 
one-act play, by Rilla Carlisle. 7 boys, 8 girls. 
Royalty free with purchase of nine copies of 
the play. The Princess’ Christmas tree is all 
decorated and is especially beautiful for there 
is a fairy star to shine and fairy bells to ring. 
But alas! the Princess pouts and whines. The 
star doesn’t shine and the bells do not ring. It 
is only when she gives a visiting child her doll 
that there is light and the tinkling of bells. 
Suitable for children, for the dialog is simple 
and there is plenty of action.—Robert Din- 
widdie Sheets. 


Ten Minutes Till Christmas, a one-act play, 
by Roger Clark. 8 boys, 1 girl, extras. 
Royalty free with purchase of nine copies. It 
is Christmas Eve and Santa lies asleep in his 
work shop. The brownies hesitate to wake him 
and the time gets shorter—in fact it is only 
ten minutes until Christmas. When he is awak- 
ened he declares he has no intention of going 
on his rounds this year because children call 
him a fake. Then Mary Ann comes and she 
believes, so Santa is off in a flash with his pres- 
ents for all. A charming play for children, easily 
staged and costumed. — Roberta Dinwiddie 
Sheets. 


Too Much Mistletoe, a one-act play, by 
Roger Clark. 4 men, 5 women. Royflty free 
with purchase of nine copies of the play. Junior 
spends his money for mistletoe because it ex- 
presses Christmas spirit in a practical way. He 
decorates the house and awaits the arrival of 
his girl. His friends arrive first and decide to 
help make Christmas practical. Rather trival.— 
Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets. 
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Start Your 


BLITHE SPIRI1I 

By Noel Coward 

From a very novel situation Noel Coward 
has fashioned a play which is hilarious 
as only a Coward farce can be. The 
New York Sun stated: “Mr. Coward has 
never, I think, been happier in his inven- 
tions or more adept.” 2 m., 5 f. 75¢c. 
Royalty, where available, quoted on 
application. ) 


THIS BEING YOUNG 
By Richard Young 


The saga of Pam Powers, a fourteen- 

year-old, up-to-the-minute young lady 

who is burdened with all the troubles of 

the world is bringing up her parents. 3m., 
f. 60c. Royalty, $10.00 


COME RAIN OR SHINE 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


\ gay new comedy by the authors of the 
extremely popular And Came the Spring. 
The play tells in amusing fashion of the 
incidents which lead a college-age young 
lady into a young womanhood which re- 
tains the light-hearted charm of youth. 
Ideal for hgh schools and colleges, 5m., 
10 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


BUT NOT GOODBYE 
By George Seaton 


Amiable fantasy about a ghost who saves 
his family from bankruptcy in a highly 
amusing manner. A John Golden pro- 
duction on Broadway. 8 m., 7 f. 75c 
(Royalty, $25.00) 


THIN ICE 
By Betty Ann and Ray H. Mattingley 


The amusing s‘ory of how the Edwards 
family gets its ego and several family, 
vertebrae back into place during one 
eventful Christmas vacation. 6 m.. 9 f. 
75c. (Royalty ($25.00) 


YOUNG MAN OF TODAY 
By Aurania Rouverol 


The popular author of Skidding and 
Growing Pains has given us a timely and 
worthwhile play in this dramatically re- 
vealing history of the Jason family—and 
young America—in the past three years 
10 m., 6 f. 75c. (Restricted in a few 
territories. Royalty on application wher 
available. 


SWEET SALLY BROWN 
By Charlotte Bailey 


This laugh crowded comedy with an all- 
female cast is concerned with the hilari- 
ous goings-on at Haddon Hall, a select 
school for girls. All of the twelve parts 
are excellent. 12 f. 60c Budget Play. 


Season With a Success 


SOLDIER’S WIFE 

By Rose Franken 

This Martha Scott vehicle is concerned 
with young Mrs. Rogers, who finds her- 
self the author of a best-seller—and with 
many problems. 2 m., 3 f. $2.00. (Roy- 
alty, where available, quoted on appli- 
cation. 


CLAUDIA 

By Rose Franken 

Popular comedy — success Child-wite 

Claudia meets three crises which lead 

her into womanhood. Tenderly, humor- 

ously told, the story has universal appeal 
a big hit! 3m. 5 f. 75c. (Royalty, 

$50.00. 

owe . ~ . rw “sc rw rere «ce Vv 

THE FIGHTING LITTLES 

By Caroline Francke 

Booth Tarkington’s recent novel makes 

an amiable and delightful family comedy 

[Through three acts the quick-tempered 

Littles squabble their way through differ- 

ences in viewpoint and ridiculous situa- 

tions without even knowing how funny, 

they are 5m. 10 ft. 73e Rovalty, 

$25.00. ) 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 
By George Batson 

The author of the popular Every Famil} 
Has One relates the comic adventures 
and misadventures of a smal] town junior 
miss whose over-active imagination gets 
everyone into hot water but finally 
emerges triumphant. 5 m., 7 f. 75c 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


SPRING GREEN 

By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 
Most often produced by Thespian-Afh- 
liated Schools during the 1944-45 season. 
Another funny play by the authors of the 
outstanding Ever Since Eve and Fune 
Mad; about a boy whose father doesn’t 
understand him and a girl whose mother 
understands her only too well. 8 m., 7 
f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 

By George Batson 

he eccentric Reardons, overimpressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply, 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 
havoc. 5 m.. 7 75c. (Royalty 
$25.00 
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AND CAME THE SPRING 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


New, worthwhile comedy of youth about 
a charming hoyden who, under the influ- 
ence of Spring and first love, disrupts a 
pleasant, typical American home in 
brightly humorous manner. Touched with 
sentiment. Designed to entertain. 9 m., 
8 f. 75c. (Rovalty, $25.00. 


HARRIET 


By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


\n outstanding Broadway hit with Helen 
Hayes. It is based on the life of one of 
the greatest American woman of the nine- 
teenth century, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
7 m., 10 f. 75c. (Royalty, $50.00.) 


MURDER AT RANDOM 

By Robert Finch 

Humor and surprise are the keyrotes of 
this unusual mystery-comedy which has 
to do with the adventures of a young 
man forced to spend a night in an old 


farmhouse 7 m.. 6 f. 75c. (Rovaltv. 
$25.00. 
JANIE 


By Josephine Bentham and 
Herschel Williams 


The hilarious Broadway hit which tells 
what happens when a cavalcade of ex- 
uberant fellows in unf.rm meets a bevy 
of high school young ladies and they de- 
cide to throw a party. 13 m., 8 f. 75: 
Rovaltv, $50.00 


WHEN GINNY COMES MARCHING 
HOME 
By Wilbur Braun 


[his new comedy, by the author of Aunt 
Tillie Goes to Town, is concerned with 
the absurdly comic experiences that befall 
Ginny upon her return from the WACS. 
> m., 7 f. 60¢ Budget Play.) 


| 
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VIAMA HAD A HUNCH 
By Nan Fiemineg 


Mama Kincaid is given to acting on 
hunches which have a way of backfiring 
with disastrous results General chaos 
reigns in the charming Kincaid house- 


} ~ et 


hold >m.. 6 f. 60c. Rovaltyv, $10.00 


LIFE AT AUNT MINNIE’S 

By Pegsy Fernway 

Peggy Fernway, author of The Girls Take 
Over, gives us a brazd new concoction 
with hilarity as the main ingredient. 5 m., 
7 f. 60 Budget Play. 


IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS 
By Lewis Beach 


This is a grand sequel to The Goose 
Hlangs High. The Ingals family is again 
concerned with a series of hilariousl 
human situations. 6m., 7 f. 75c. (Roy- 
altv, $25.00. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
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Young People 


go out from 


Kol | Sones College 


with inspira tion 





as we / / as 
pS ee Se 


Has high academic standards, a scholarly faculty, 
a modern plant. It stands without apology for the 
“old-time religion” and the absolute authority of 


the Bible. 


The last stanza of the Bob Jones College Hymn expresses the sentiment of the institution and the 


purpose of its training: 


“Great King of kings, this campus all is Thine. 
Make by Thy presence of this place a shrine. 
Thee may we meet within the classroom walls: 
Go forth to serve Thee from these college halls.” 





Voice — piano — pipe organ — Academy-—Liberal Arts College 
violin — speech — art — without Graduate School of Religion 
additional cost. Graduate Schoo! of Fine Arts 


Meyame(Selilcemetelceheritlele) Mu aelter 


DR. BOB JONES JR. BOB JONES COLLEGE 


Cleveland, Tennessee 
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